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EIS HODDER & STOUGHTON 


THE FIRST BIG NOVELS 
OF THE SEASON 


TO BE PUBLISHED THIS MONTH 


JOHN BUCHAN’S New Novel 


(Author of * John Macnab,” ‘* Greenmantle,” etc.) 


The DANCING 
FLOOR 


Sir Edward Leithan, who played a leading rdéle in “* John Macnab,” gained the confidence of 
a young Englishman, haunted all his life by a dream, and of a girl, the heiress to a Greek 
island, whose quixotic sense of honvur made her face alone a great peril, The inseverable 
connection between the destinies of the two, with the high test to which the courage of 


each was put, makes a great love story, a stirring, original adventure, and a fine study of 
modern youth. 


Other novels by JOHN BUCHAN: JOHN MACNAB, THE THREE HOSTAGES, 
MIDWINTER, HUNTINGTOWER, THE PATH OF THE KiNG, MR. STAND- 
FAST, GREENMANTLE, THE THIRTY-NINE STEPS, also THE HALF-HEARTED, 
THE MOON ENDURETH (Tales and Fancies), 


New Book 


(Author of ‘“ Penny Plain,” ‘* The Setons,” etc.) 


The PROPER 
PLACE 


A story of the New Poor and the New Rich. Lady Jane Rutherford and her daughter, who 
sold their beautiful home in the Borders, and Mr. and Mrs. Jackson of Glasgow, who bought 
it, and struggled to live up to it, are some of the living characters that O, Douglas knows 
so well how to draw, and of whom she writes with such humour, pathos, and philosophy. 


Other books by O. DOUGLAS: PENNY PLAIN, THE SETONS, OLIVIA IN INDIA, 
ANN AND HER MOTHER, PINK SUGAR. 
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The History of 
Spiritualism 
by ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE 


“Sir Arthur Conan Doyle has produced the book that was needed. . . 
a standard work . . . he is almost too candid and fair.’""—Morning Post. 
“Is remarkably unbiased.”—Daily News. “ Altogether a very con- 
siderable achievement in a very difficult field.”"—Evening Standard 


Two volumes, medium 8vo ; 8 plates in each volume. 
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COLERIDGE HIMSELF. 


By JOHN FREEMAN. 


R. FAUSSET’S book on Coleridge * is the most 
welcome of all his studies of English writers 
and, when I consider its purpose and candour, I think 
it is to be praised equally for penetration and courage. 
His purpose is to explain S. T. C.’s achievement in terms 
of his personality and against 
a background of his life, and 
to do this he has drawn on 
original and contemporary 
sources as well as on the usual 
authorities. 

The subject is infinitely 
difficult. There is an abund- 
ance of matter, for Coleridge’s 
life and work are almost 
inextricably mixed with the 
life and work of his con- 
temporaries. If inconceivably 
his poetry were neglected, he 
would survive as a traditional 
figure—part of that romantic 
movement which roused and 
redeemed the esthetic con- 
sciousness of the nineteenth 
century ; and if inconceivably 
his personality were forgotten, 
he would survive as a poet of 
unrelated and magical genius. 
At the end of a hundred years 
his personality still perplexes 
us and his poetry still enchants 
us. A cloud of contemporary 
witnesses contribute to that 
perplexity, but he stands 
alone in. his evidence of pure and original poetry. 

Mr. Fausset’s study is, as I have said, devoted to 
explaining Coleridge’s work in terms of what he was, 
and hence his account of the poetry is bound to be 
inadequate ; and it could only be made adequate if his 
book were twice its present length, or if he wrote another 
book to explain his personality in terms of his work. 
“A poet himself, and writing a prose of extreme precision 
and delicacy, Mr. Fausset in his present study dis- 
appoints me only in the limitation of his theme; and 
I cannot forbear a graceless regret that the tribute to 
the verse should be of necessity so meagre and so little 
concerned with Coleridge’s poetry as poetry. Where 
Mr. Fausset is able to spare interpretation, on the lines 
permitted by his aim, his comment is acute enough to 
stimulate this regret : 


“It is surely significant that Coleridge’s finest poem 


* “Samuel Taylor Coleridge.’”” By Hugh I’Anson Fausset. 
12s. 6d. (Jonathan Cape.) 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 
After the painting by Allston. 


and perhaps the finest descriptive passage in his letters 
should have been rooted in physical activity. Bodily 
movement enabled him to escape the stagnation which 
entangled his faculties. It was that stagnation which he 
imaged in the becalming of the ship while Death and Life- 
in-Death diced for the Mariner. This and the subsequent 
effortless movement of the ship 
were symbols of his own spiritual 
experience, of his sense of the 
lethargy that smothered his 
creative powers, and his belief 
that only by some miracle of 
ecstasy which transcended all 
personal volition, he could elude 
a temperamental impotence.” 


Coleridge’s poetry however 
cannot be “explained,’’ for 
it is an effluence of that genius 
which is inexplicable ; it can 
but be illustrated by, and in 
turn illustrate, the critic’s text. 
Coleridge himself explained it, 
as one might explain a sunrise 
when rain has succeeded it, 
but the miraculous creation is 
in the end untouched by the 
subsequent rationalisation. 
Mr. Fausset is aware of 
Coleridge’s genius and in- 
firmity. Much that he wrote 
in verse is pure imagination in 
its highest exercise, and much 
that he wrote in prose is pure 
intelligence scarcely less lofty. 
But he was a disordered being. 
The subject of easy intoxica- 
tion from childhood upwards, his life was a long series 
of surrenders. “ An abnormally passive sensibility ” 
is Mr. Fausset’s phrase, yielding to love as “‘ a narcotic 
blessed with dreams,” he was incapable of ordinary 
affairs and knew no healthy physical reaction to life. 
“ Restore me to Reality!”’ he wrote, before he had 
relinquished the early dream of a settlement somewhere 
in Eden, on the banks of the Susquehanna ; but he had 
never visited Reality, and he only touched it later as a 
wreck cast upon its rocks. Asa child he was intoxicated 
with dreams and the “ Arabian Nights”; as a man, 
with dreams and laudanum (‘‘ Kubla Khan” was, on 
his own evidence, the result of both); and as a pre- 
maturely old man, with a kind of intellectual dreaming 
aloud. He resorted to drugs, he says, to allay pain, 
but De Quincey, that other Opium Eater, declares that 
it was for the sake of luxurious sensations. Mr. 
Fausset’s quotation of letters shows what pathetic 
misery followed the indulgence, whatever the motive. 
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Hence his story is a painful one, and Mr. Fausset’s book 
is painfully but not needlessly pathological. Pater, 
after quoting an occasional note of Coleridge’s (ending, 

a “While I was preparing the pen to make this remark, 
no et I lost the train of thought which had led me to it”’), 
- says: ‘“‘ What a distemper of the eye of the mind! 
What an almost bodily distemper there is in that!” 
It is Mr. Fausset’s sufficient justification that he traces 
this distemper and accounts for the morbid lassitude of 
the sick soul. Coleridge was at odds with everyone— 
. now with Southey, now with Wordsworth, ever and 
ae anon with his wife, and by turns with most of those 
who cherished him with abundant kindness; and if 
his heart remained a loving one, and if he remained 
lovable, it was in spite of his incapacities, his introspec- 
tive preoccupations, his remorse at old failings, and 
his still renewed failings. Writing of him frankly, it 
is hard not to seem cruel to Coleridge. When Hartley 
Coleridge was born the poet was away and, “ quite 
annihilated with the suddenness of the information,” 
could only pray; and then, recovered, wrote three 
sonnets, of which the second indulged his imagination 
; with the luxury of weeping “‘ idly o’er thy little bier ”’— 
though the infant was thriving. It may seem cruel too 
to print his remark to Southey that “ the wife of a man 
of genius who sympathises effectively with her husband 
; in his habits and feelings is a vara avis with me” ; but 
7 it is only fair to remember that Sara Coleridge had 
ground enough for feeling ill-used, that the poet’s habits 
were deranged by laudanum, and that as to his feelings, 
_ be as Mr. Fausset reminds us, he never outgrew an adoles- 
cent emotionalism. A wife and mother may be 
2 pardoned for sympathising ineffectively with these ; 
. Coleridge’s hypertrophied sensibility (the jargon has its 
use and can’t be easily forborne, or endured) called for 
impossibilities of patience and silence. 

It was a new Coleridge that settled at Highgate and 
developed in the course of his last eighteen years into an 
oracle—benign, eloquent and deceitfully lucid, having 
ceased to be “ either a God-tormented one or a God- 
illuminated one: he was for the most part a God- 
befuddled one.” The poetry gone, the critic born, he 
had already, amid domestic difficulty and uncertainty, 
devoted his mind as well as he could to the famous 
Lectures on Shakespeare and the “ Biographia 
Literaria ” ; and the Gillmans’ shelter at Highgate was 
at most an infirmary for what was left of him after- 
wards. His criticism has made as much difference to 
the practice of criticism as his poetry to the practice of 
poetry. There was something supreme in the imagina- 
tion that inspired the poet, and something supreme 
in the intelligence that empowered the critic. The 


subtlety of his interpretation of Shakespeare, the 
sensitive, fond skill with which he pours his own hap- 
less temperament into the characters of the plays, the 
truth and delicacy of his apprehension of motive and 
meaning—all made something new and strange, and 
still, a century after, wonderful. Wonderful indeed 
that such a disorganised intelligence should act so pro- 
foundly in this difficult and rule-less sphere of criticism. 
Less wonderful perhaps, but scarcely less valuable 
is the ‘“ Biographia Literaria,” in which Coleridge 
approaches the philosophy of poetical experience yet 
still involves with it his own personality and his contact 
and conflict with Wordsworth. 


““ Wordsworth therefore was the central point about 
which the whole inconsequent narrative, with its digressions 
and circumlocutions, turned. For he was the central 
point of Coleridge’s life. It was in his reactions to Words- 
worth that he had both discovered and lost himself, and 
could the genius of the two men have been combined, 
literature might have had another Shakespeare. Coleridge 
knew Wordsworth’s virtues as a poet by comparison with 
his own defects, and he knew Wordsworth’s defects in 
comparison with his own virtues. The result was that the 
chapters which he devoted to Wordsworth’s critical theory 
and to the defects and beauties of his poetry are among 
the finest pieces of sustained and penetrating criticism 
which exist.” 


From this he declined into an unending rumination at 
Highgate, exposed to the merciless sarcasm of Carlyle 
and providing an episode for Leigh Hunt’s son : 


“While Leigh Hunt was living at Highgate, he used 
sometimes to be visited by his old schoolfellow, and Cole- 
ridge who, it will be remembered, was Lamb’s contemporary 
at Christ’s Hospital, would sometimes supervene, and join 
for a short space in the walk and the conversation, the talk 
being as usual chiefly appropriated by himself. One day 
the soliloquy thus poured into the ears of the two friends 
turned upon the blessings of faith, and it was both in tone 
and phraseology marked by the accepted dialect of the 
most ‘ regenerated ’ orthodoxy ; in short, what uncourteous 
or invidious persons might call canting. After the 
illustrious poet had taken his leave, Leigh Hunt exclaimed, 
in a tone of perplexed vexation, ‘ What makes Coleridge 
talk in that way about heavenly grace, and the holy church, 
and that sort of thing?’ ‘Ah,’ replied Lamb, with the 
hearty tone of a man uttering an obvious truism, but 
struggling with his habitual stammer, ‘ there is a g-g-reat 
deal of fun in Coleridge.’ ”’ 


A babbling of green fields would have been infinitely 
more grateful. 

His life was a failure, his genius was a triumph. No 
man of his time had a greater gift, no man greater 
weakness. He defeated himself perpetually, but “ from 
his childhood he hungered after eternity,” and out of 
the failure of his life there issued a new spirit in English 
poetry and criticism. 


OHANNES V. JENSEN, the most eminent con- 
temporary Danish writer, was not known to 
English readers before the appearance of ‘‘ The Long 
Journey,” Mr. Arthur G. Chater’s recent translation 
of the author’s series of amazing and forceful books 
collectively entitled ‘“‘ Den Lange Reise.” When this 
work was published by the London branch of the 
Gyldendal firm, and by Mr. Alfred A. Knopf in New 


JOHANNES V. JENSEN. 
By L. AAs. 


York, reviewers expressed their surprise that a creative 
master like Jensen should have remained hidden so 
long. “‘ The Long Journey” was well received by the 
English and American press. The Times Literary 
Supplement was appreciative, and I also remember 
favourable short reviews in THE BooKMAN, Spectator, 
Daily Telegraph and Manchester Guardian. Among 
American articles on Jensen I can mention Allen W. 


. 
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Porterfield’s ‘‘ Creative Genius of a Scandinavian 
Novelist’ (New York Times Book Review, February 25th, 
1923). 

As there has not appeared any biographical introduc- 
tion of Johannes V. Jensen in England, I shall have to 
start with some facts from his life and early career. 
He was born in 1873 at Farsé, in Himmerland. Farsé 
is a station on a branch line of the Danish State 
railway in Jutland. His father, Hans Jensen, was 
the veterinary surgeon of 
this place for more than 
fifty years. Hans Jensen 
was descended from old 
peasant stock. Like his son, 
he loved Himmerland, a dis- 
trict of healthy agricultural 
life, natural beauty and 
ancient relics. He died in 
1923, and Johannes V. Jensen 
has quite recently written a 
very interesting article about 
him. In the last of his 
*‘Himmerland Stories,’ and 
later on in “ Asthetics and 
Evolution,” Jensen has also 
venerated the memory of his 
grandfather, an old weaver 
with a long, impressive beard. 
From him Jensen must have 
heard a lot of stories. The 
old weaver liked to speak 
about Himmerland and family 
traditions, but he could also 
invent tales with sensational 
plots, which left the boy with 
a creepy feeling. Jensen has 
acknowledged his debt to this 
venerable story-teller, who it 
is probable helped to develop his grandson’s powerful 
imagination. The boy got his first education at the 
elementary school of Farsé. He played with his 
brothers and had a happy and lively childhood. In 
“‘Fars6é Church ”’ (1903) he gives an amusing account 
of those days. Here he also speaks about his first 
ambition—to become a painter. He was very fond 
of drawing and painting, and has later on in life always 
been interested in art. He has written fine pages on 
Danish painters—especially on the Funen school, in The 
Year Book (1917) and the handsome illustrated volume, 
“Johannes Larsen and his Pictures’’ (1920). In 
this connection it may also be mentioned that one of 
his younger brothers became a painter. 

At seventeen Johannes V. Jensen went to Viborg to 
get prepared for his matriculation degree, and in 1893 
he became a student. He did not enjoy the time at 
Viborg. The old school he certainly found rather 
dull, and the classics were no food for his fervent 
imagination. In the book he has written on Kipling 
there is a very interesting chapter about the authors 
who influenced him in his school-days. He read Heine 
with youthful excitement and pleasure. He loved 
the first novels of Johannes Jérgensen and, when he 
came to Copenhagen as a student, he went about in the 
streets, where his literary idol used to walk, in order 


to get a glimpse of him. Johannes Jérgensen gave him 
a more intimate sense of the beauty of the Danish 
landscape, but Kipling opened his wondering eyes to 
the romance of a new world. He read “ The Light 
that Failed,’”’ and the impression Kipling made on his 
mind was like a burning fever. Here was a new 
existence—far-off countries, coloured people, journeys 
—‘“ the long trail’ of the English world with all its 
greatness and all its splendid reality. While the school 
at Viborg was dragging him 
along the old track, and tried 
to fill his mind with old 
history and dead languages, 
he was dreaming of Kipling’s 
world of sunshine and strange 
adventure. Again and again 
some of Kipling’s lines fired 
his imagination : 
“Then we brought the lances 
down, then the bugles blew, 


When we went to Kandahar, 
ridin’ two and two.” 


He had decided to become 
a doctor and started to study 
medicine at the University of 
Copenhagen. In 1895 he 
passed the preliminary medical 
examination, but soon after 
he abandoned medicine for 
letters. His first published 
efforts were some sensational 
tales written to earn his bread. 
In 1896 he made his debut 
as a novelist with ‘‘ Danes,” 
the story of a young student 
from Jutland and his melan- 
choly life. Poor and lonely 
in Copenhagen, Buris Holm 
(the student) dreams of the warm and bright rooms 
of the big houses he passes in the streets. He is longing 
for love, but in vain—nobody seems to care about him 
and his shattered, unhappy soul. 

Two years later a new novel, “ Einar Elker,” 
appeared. It is a searching psychological inquiry into 
the soul of a young, unbalanced man, consumed by 
aimless reflection and self-confession which ends with 
veritable madness. Some critics have praised this 
novel more than it deserves. It is true that there are 
strong parts in it, but as a whole the book is not very 
readable. Ten years later (in 1908), when Johannes V. 
Jensen was interviewed by a newspaper, he would not 
recognise ‘‘ Danes” and “Einar Elker” among his 
works any longer. They have not been reprinted, 
either separately or in Jensen’s ‘‘ Collected Works.”’ 

In these first two novels he had not yet liberated 
himself from the chief literary influence of the nineties. 
J. P. Jacobsen, the author of “ Marie Grubbe’”’ and 
“Niels Lyhne’’* and an incomparable master of 
prose style, was perhaps never more imitated than in 
the years after his death. Georg Brandes was still the 
most powerful man in Danish criticism. Holger 
Drachmann, the supreme writer of verse, was admired 


Johannes V. Jensen. 


* Both these famous novels have been well translated. 
(Published by the Oxford University Press.) 
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and celebrated. His literary fertility was as stupendous 
as ever. Herman Bang, Karl Larsen and Peter Nansen 
were the leading novelists of the period. Edward 
Brandes and the witty sceptic, Gustav Wied, wrote 
successfully for the stage. Johannes Jérgensen had 
got a name as the author of “A Stranger” and 
“Summer.” In the middle of the nineties he was 
converted and became one of the leading spirits of the 
neo-Catholic movement. Like most of the authors of 
the period he was influenced by French ideas of life 
and art, but it was not the cynical contempt and the 
dry intellectual spirit of the “ boulevardier”’ which 
attracted him. His melancholy and lonely young men 
remind us of the pale dreamers of the French symbolists. 

Johannes V. Jensen did not long breathe the literary 
atmosphere of Copenhagen. “‘ Danes” and “ Einar 
Elker ’’ are his only tribute to the art of Jacobsen and 
the new school of Jérgensen. Soon after he began an 
epoch-making opposition against the whole tendency 
of Danish literature in those years. He turned away 
from the capital and found a new and rich field—the 
peasant life of Himmerland. He would not listen to 
the last theories from Paris. Kipling was his hero, and 
he glorified the healthy strength and natural superiority 
of the Anglo-Saxon race. At last he followed Kipling’s 
example and travelled round the globe. 

It was in 1808 (the same year as “ Einar Elker’’) 
that the first collection of ‘‘ Himmerland Stories ” 
appeared. Later on (in 1904 and 1910) he published 
two new volumes. They are all put together in one 
volume in the edition of 1921. In Denmark these 
stories belong to his most popular and widely read 
works. They have also been praised by his critics. 
K. Nicolaisen compares the force and dramatic power 
of these stories with the art of the sagas. Otto Gelsted 
speaks of Jensen’s intimate knowledge of the soul of 
the peasant and the strange beauty of his descriptions 
of nature. Other writers have been strongly impressed 
by the great epical character of Jensen’s best tales. 

The first story in the collection, ‘‘ October Night,” 
is certainly the most famous of them all. It tells us 
about a young lancer, dying alone on the road after 
a quarrel and fight with his comrades. In his last 
moments he thinks of the uselessness of his short, 
frustrated life. It seems strange to him that this 
should be the result of all his exertions and efforts— 
to be thrown away in the night, looking at his blood 
colouring the grass of the roadside, while the wind is 
blowing with the same, dull monotony. Many of the 
other ‘‘ Himmerland Stories ’’ deserve to be mentioned. 
There is the story of the blacksmith’s wife Kirsten and 
her fight against illness, bad luck and death. There 
is also the proud Cecil who would never surrender, the 
strange, lonely Lindby hunter—an epileptic and 
eccentric person, Niels Kristian (who becomes a lay 
preacher), and the indomitable, wild Thomas of the 
Spang farm. Jensen’s humour has seldom been finer 
than in ““ Wombwell,” a curious story of a big menagerie 
coming as a wonderful surprise to a village in Himmer- 
land. Much more popular however is the story of 
“‘ Tordenkalven ’’—a grotesque and strangely deformed, 
hunchbacked pedlar and wandering singer of bawdy 
ditties. ‘‘ Tordenkalven”’ is really an amazing tour 
de force. The description of this strange personality, 


known and often seen by Jensen in his youth, is very 
vivid and full of humour. In these stories we learn 
to know and love eastern Jutland (Himmerland), with 
its simple and sturdy peasant life, its old-fashioned 
village inns, its fishermen and patient cultivators of the 
once so barren moors. Its atmosphere too we get to 
know intimately. An open sky, a wide horizon, a 
sparkling sunshine and a sweeping wind always blowing. 


II 


Just after having published his first volume of 
“Himmerland Stories,’ Jensen left Denmark and 
went to Spain as a correspondent for the Copenhagen 
newspaper, Politiken. He made an_ instantaneous 
impression on the reading public at home with his 
articles from Madrid, ‘‘ After the Defeat at Manila ”’ 
and “‘ The Bull Fight.”” Then he went to Paris and 
London, and published a little volume of stories 
(“‘ Intermezzo,” 1899), which he reprinted in 1915, 
together with Skovene”’ (The Forests’’). ‘‘ Inter- 
mezzo ”’ is very interesting, as it gives us Jensen’s first 
impressions of foreign life. In the first part of the 
little book we see him wander about in the streets of 
Seville, dreaming of the young and beautiful Dolores. 
He also goes to Granada and Cadiz, and speaks of 
people and famous places in an entertaining way. 
‘“ Disappeared Woods ”’ is a short tale of the prosperous 
Korra and his slave, while ‘‘ Louison ’”’ has some lively 
descriptions of Paris life. 

In 1899 Jensen again went abroad. He stayed in 
Paris during the great exhibition of r900 and wrote 
articles to the Danish press. These articles and some 
of his impressions from Spain were published together 
a year later with the title, ““ The Gothic Renascence.” 
In this little volume Jensen has already put forth some 
of the chief ideas of his whole work. Like Kipling’s 
old Scotch engineer, M‘Andrew, he sneers at the talk 
of steam spoiling romance. He certainly “ sings the 
song of steam,” and praises modern life with its machines 
and railways and all its “ materialistic externality.” 
The big town, with its noisy crowd and restless move- 
ment, gives him a feeling of extreme delight. This 
Johannes Jérgensen has wrongfully spoken about as 
a romantic feeling. In his “ Essays’ (1906) he even 
uses the expression ‘‘ romantic anarchism ”’ in connec- 
tion with ‘“‘ The Gothic Renascence.’”’ I should rather 
call it a violent reaction against the dreamy literary 
tendency of the nineties. Reality against dream is 
Jensen’s declaration of faith. He finds a great similarity 
between the practical spirit of his countrymen, the 
Jutlanders, and the English and Americans. They 
belong to the same race—that of the old Gothic 
wanderers and northern vikings, once conquerors of 
all Europe. British imperialism, the creation of the 
immense colonial power, is the last great chapter not 
only in English history but also in the history of the 
northern race. To understand the part Jensen has 
played in the so-called “ Jutlandish movement ”’ it is 
necessary to remember the wide view he has taken 
from the beginning of his career. A merely and 
exclusively local movement does not interest him. 
When he points out the difference between Jutland 
and the Danish isles where the population have ‘‘ some 
Wendic blood ”’ in their veins, it is to explain more or 
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less different temperaments and not to create a local 
“sinn-fein.”” On the contrary he wants the Jutlanders 
and their poets to take an active lead in the develop- 
ment of Danish civilisation as a whole. The Danes 
must turn away from dreams and hopeless musings, 
and learn to look westwards to the healthy life of the 
Anglo-Saxon people. 

After his travels in Spain and France Jensen published 
his first great novel, “‘ The Fall of the King’’ (1900- 
tgor). I believe all Jensen’s 
biographers and critics have 
praised this wonderful book. 
K. Nicolaisen calls it “ the 
most brilliant ’’ among the 
author’s works. Otto Gelsted 
speaks of its admirable com- 
position and great imaginative 
power. In Sweden Selma 
Lagerldf considers it a 
“glorious victory,” and two 
Norwegian critics (Carl Nerup 
and the late Hjalmar 
Christensen) have both spoken 
of it as a great work of art. 
“ The Fall of the King ”’ has 
not been translated, and it is 
doubtful whether it would 
make such a strong impression 
on English readers as it cer- 
tainly has made in the 
countries of the North. 
The historical significance of 
the novel, the strange beauty 
of its style and the almost 
weird greatness of some of its 
action are all of a particularly 
Northern character. Still it 
ought to be translated for 
its great epic value and for its wealth of poetry. 
The epoch he tells about is the time from the 
end of the fifteenth to the middle of the sixteenth 
century. The king of the book is Christian II, one of 
the greatest and also the most unhappy of Danish 
kings. He is not however the chief character in the 
novel, which is the whole story of Mikkel Thégersen, 
a peasant-student sent down from the university and 
then becoming a soldier. Splendid is Jensen’s picture 
of Copenhagen in those days. We follow Mikkel 
Thégersen on his nightly wanderings in Copenhagen, 
we read about all his strange and exciting adventures 
as a soldier, we see him in his old home in Jutland, and 
we get to know how he obtains revenge for his dis- 
appointed love. The chapters about the war in Dit- 
marsh and the Stockholm massacre belong to the most 
weird pages Jensen has ever written. Beautiful are 
the richly coloured descriptions of nature, of Denmark 
in cold winter and fair summer nights, of cornfields and 
old beech woods, of the sea and the changing weather. 
The last part of the novel, telling us of King Christian’s 
captivity at Sénderborg Castle, has the true spirit of 
tragedy. After the king’s final downfall, Mikkel lives 
with him at Sénderborg. Here they pass long and 
dull days, often discussing great problems, which 
Mikkel at last tries to solve by riding to Liibeck to 


The most recent portrait of him. 


consult a fantastic old astrologer. This strange person 
gets burnt for witchcraft together with his awful 
homunculus, Carolus. Mikkel returns to the king, and 
now his life of many disappointments and sorrows comes 
to anend. The king had never seen a more grief-worn 
face than that of the dead Mikkel Thégersen. 


In 1002 Johannes V. Jensen left Europe for his 

great voyage round the world. 

Like Whitman he had longed : 

“To leave this steady un- 
endurable land, 

To leave the tiresome same- 
ness of the streets, the 
sidewalks and the houses, 

To leave you, O you solid 
motionless land, and enter- 
ing a ship, 

To sail and sail and sail.” 

Now he could visit “‘ Kip- 
ling’s world”—India. He 
also went to China, Japan, 
America, and he certainly 
must have enjoyed it all. In 
1904—-as the firstfruit of his 
long journey—‘‘ The Forests” 
appeared. The exotic world 
with its exuberance was an 
immense experience for 
Jensen. It excited his imagi- 
nation; he wanted to describe 
its men and animals, and 
most of all the jungle. It is 
to one of the Malay princi- 
palities (Birubunga) he takes 
us, and he revels in the beauty 
and greatness of the forest 
with its colours and wild 
mystery. The young Sultan of Birubunga sails up the 
river to the inner part of the country, and stories of 
tigers and the jungle are told. Jensen has not Joseph 
Conrad's intimate knowledge of the Malay race, but 
his eyes are not less alive to the grand scenery of tropical 
nature. 

While Knut Hamsun returned deeply disappointed 
with America, Jensen on the contrary was conquered 
by “the grandeur of these States.”” He admired 
the rapid development of everything, the immense 
optimism, the rushing pace of American life. No 
wonder then that he chose New York and Chicago as 
the background for his two next novels, “ Madame 
d’Ora”’ (1904) and ‘“‘ The Wheel”’ (‘‘ Hjulet,” 1905). 
‘““ Madame d’Ora was originally planned as a play, and 
a dramatic version has also appeared (“ The Singer,” 
1921). Jensen has told that he got the idea of his 
heroine in her character of a celebrated prima donna 
by seeing one of Mrs. Patrick Campbell’s performances 
in Chicago. The spiritualistic séances of the book 
were partly founded on an account by an English author 
(Gibier) of Sir William Crookes and the “ materialised ”’ 
spirit of Katie King. He also introduced some typical 
features of the detective story in his novel, and increased 
the sensational interest of the plot by making his 
modern Dr. Faustus (Edmund Hall) a scientific genius 
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experimenting with radium in his magnificent New 
York laboratory. In spite of all his intellectual acute- 
ness Edmund Hall gets cheated by the brutal and 
perverse Evanston, who wants to steal his great ideas 
to get immensely rich and powerful. During the 
cleverly arranged séances he convinces the police that 
Edmund Hall is guilty of a murder which has actually 
been committed by himself, and the famous scientist 
ends his days in prison. Madame Leontine d’Ora loves 
Edmund Hall with all her soul. Her dresses and 
manners and lively conversation amuse him, but she is 
not only the spoiled child of the concert-room and 
modern civilisation ; she is really also a kind-hearted 
woman. They pass happy days together, driving 
his car at great speed along the streets of New York. 
At last she gets poisoned in his laboratory and endures 
terrible pain before she dies. 

“The Wheel ”’ was first published as a serial tale in 
Politiken. It is a rather clumsily composed novel, and 
less interesting to read than “Madame d’Ora.” The 
conversation between Ralph Winnifred Lee, with his 
great race theory, and Evanston (the villain from 
“Madame d’Ora’’) is sometimes a little too long- 
winded. Their fight is told with great imagination 
and energy. There is a desperate excitement, and a 
wonderful range of expression in the best chapters, but 
there is also much needless exaggeration in the plot of 
the novel. The title of course is meant to symbolise 
the immense whirling movement of American life, such 
as Jensen saw it and admired it in Chicago, the wonder 
town of iron and engines, steam and electricity. In 
the beginning of “‘ The Wheel” there are two good 
translations from ‘“ Leaves of Grass.’””’ Hamsun had 
sneered at Whitman, while Jensen read his poems with 
pleasure and excitement as a great expression of 
American optimism and vital force. In this connection 
I must also mention Jensen’s collection of essays, “‘ The 
New World” (1907), mainly about American life and 
literature. 

In this book he has given us his impressions of 
New York, the American worker, Niagara, San 
Francisco, the negroes, W. R. Hearst and the press. 
Of special interest are the essays about President 
Roosevelt and Frank Norris, who had died the day 
before Jensen’s first arrival at San Francisco. He read 
Norris’s chief novels and translated “‘ The Octopus.” 
In his essays he compares the author of “ The Pit” 
with Zola, and he speaks of the great epic force of 
“The Octopus,” the famous novel of the wheat fields 
and the farmers of America. Norris was however not 
the only American author Jensen introduced in Den- 
mark and Norway. He has also brought the “‘ Outing ”’ 
literature to our shores and made Jack London known 
to our public. We cannot make him responsible for the 
flood of Jack London books which have since deluged 
our bookstalls. Still it is a fact that even in one of his 
later works (‘‘ The Year Book,’’ 1917) he has remained 
faithful to Jack London. In this volume he again over- 
praises this true child of the literary “‘ Wild West.” 


IV 


In 1906 Jensen published his only collection of 
** Poems,” most of them taken from his novels. Jensen 
is above all a great prose writer, and his poetry is 


certainly inferior to his best prose style. Still he has 
had a considerable influence on Danish poetry, and the 
rhythmical beauty of his verse is remarkable. Among 
his finest poems are ‘“‘ The Blind Girl,” ‘‘ Mother’s 
Song,” the great song about Christopher Columbus, 
“ At Breakfast,” “‘ Cecil ’’ and some of the songs from 
“ The Long Journey.” 

Johannes V. Jensen is not a novelist in the ordinary 
sense of the word. He has not mastered, or rather he 
has never cared to trouble about the accepted modern 
form of the novel. Neither “ The Fall of the King ’”’ 
nor “‘The Long Journey” could be mentioned as 
“technically faultless novels.” Like Kipling he is a 
fine short story writer, but here too he has left the 
common track to go his own way. Some of his 
“Himmerland Stories’? were rather ordinary short 
stories. Later on however he found a form which 
suited his particular need, and called it a “ myth” 
because of his intention to go back to the primitive and 
the typical, to point out what is common to all mankind 
and what is particular to the race. Jensen has pub- 
lished five volumes of ‘‘ Myths” (in the 1914 edition 
they are collected in three volumes). Here he tells us 
about many countries and various subjects—the 
swarm of midges of Seville, the loneliness of London, 
a bull-fight in Madrid, winter sport in Norway, his 
grandfather’s old watch, the life of a spider. There 
are impressions of America an@ Japan, descriptions of 
Copenhagen and Danish nature, stories of animals and 
birds, the author’s opiniom 6f some Danish painters, 
his visits to zoologicak gardens, and some of his 
reminiscences of travel. As a Norwegian I have 
special reason to be grateful for what he has written 
about my country. Jensen’s tribute to the beauty of 
the Norwegian mountains and fjords deserves a high 
place among descriptions of grand scenery. 

In Jensen’s volume of “‘ Exotic Stories ”’ (last edition 
1925) he has collected his earlier ‘‘ Singapore Stories,” 
“ Little Ahasverus ”’ ‘and “ Olivia Marianne.” Singa- 
pore, with its motley life, its strange Eastern atmosphere 
and its great variety of races and colours has always 
fascinated Jensen. He knows the ways of the coolies 
and tells about them in the first of these stories. In 
“ Arabella’ we hear about a mate and his love story 
on shore. ‘‘ The Mother ”’ introduces us to the Almeida 
family and their half-caste girl, while ““ A Koy”’ is about 
a sailor and a Chinese girl. There are also novelettes 
from China, Java and America in this volume. The 
finest of them all is certainly the little story, “ Olivia 
Marianne,”’ about the wife of the famous Sir Thomas 
Raffles. 

Jensen’s book on Kipling (1912) has been mentioned 
before. It is a work of praise and sincere admiration. 
He does not forget his debt to the great English master, 
the literary discoverer of the East, the singer of the 
Empire, the author of the “ Jungle Book” which has 
influenced Jensen’s own “ Fire and Ice.” No English 
author since Dickens has been so extensively translated 
in the countries of the North. The Danish edition 
(published by the Pio firm in Copenhagen) comprises 
about thirty volumes. In this large series ‘‘ From Sea 
to Sea’”’ has been translated by Johannes V. Jensen 
and a Danish lady. 

In 1911 a collection of essays about Northern writers 
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(“ Nordisk Aand’’) appeared. The book contains an 
extremely amusing, satirical article about Danish 
criticism—always Jensen’s béte noire. It also contains 
a fine appreciation of the Norwegian poet, Bjérnstjerne 
Bjérnson. Jensen is a fervent admirer of Bjérnson. 
He calls him one of the great heroic figures of modern 
literature and compares him with Goethe. In his 
large “‘ Introduction to Our Time ”’ (1916) he even speaks 
of Bjérnson as the great prototype of human sanity, 
physical energy and intellectual power. 

“Introduction to Our Time” is a very interesting 
volume. It is a comprehensive study of modern life 
and problems, a quintessence of Jensen’s ideas of nature 
and civilisation, of races and nations and technical 
advance. In the two “ Year Books” (of 1916 and 
1917) he has collected articles and studies of rather 
different character and value. In many of them we 
get his impressions from the last great journey he 
undertook before the war. He then spent some time in 
China, and the long chapter called “‘ Chinese Portraits ”’ 
is certainly remarkable both for its lively style and its 
original point of view. 

On the occasion of Jensen’s fiftieth birthday there 
was published a limited edition of a bibliographical 
volume (“ A Catalogue of the Works of Johannes V. 
Jensen ’’), consisting of no less than 570 titles. Another 
book, “Greetings to Johannes V. Jensen,” also 
appeared. It contains the names of the leading writers 
and intellectuals in Denmark, all of them paying their 
homage to the greatest living author of the country. 

Since 1923 Jensen has published ‘‘ The Seasons,” 
with some admirable drawings by the Danish painter, 
Johannes Larsen. A little study of the character of 
Hamlet was read at ‘“‘ The Shakespeare Association ” 
in London in 1923 and published in 1924. His last 
work* is “‘ Evolution and Morals”’ (1925). Here he 
speaks of the immense influence Charles Darwin has 
had on the 
modern mind. 
He is very severe 
against all the 
confused and 
distorting writers 
who have taken 
Darwin’s great 
name in vain and 
have made his 
theory a kind 
of moral and 
literary bogy. 
Jensen has never 
been under 
‘the spell of 
Nietzsche, whom 
he simply de- 
scribes as a poor 
invalid and a 
disappointed 
German _ pro- 
fessor with the 


* Since this was 
written he has pub- 
lished a Study of 
the Art of Thor- 
valdsen, the famous 
Dutch sculptor. 
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imagination of a madman. Nor has he much 
sympathy with modern socialism. He calls himself 
a liberal of the good old school. It is evolution 
we need, not revolution, and he feels disgusted with 
the proletarian and communistic tendency of the 
time. Then he proceeds to speak of “the real 
Darwinism ’”’ and modern education which needs to 
be reformed. In one of the chapters he discusses 
Keynes’s idea of the increasing population as the chief 
cause of the war. At the end of the book he expresses 
his opinion of eugenics and the evolution of the race. 


V 


In “ #sthetics and Evolution ”’ (1923) Jensen has 
told us the genesis of his most famous work, “ The 
Long Journey.” In a new English edition this “ post- 
script ’’ ought to be included. 

Jensen had many qualifications to write such a work. 
He was early versed in biological and anthropological 
literature. The idea of civilisation starting in the 
North and moving southwards he got from L. Wilser 
and other German scientific writers. American litera- 
ture gave him a taste for “‘ open air” descriptions. In 
the Norwegian mountains he had actually studied the 
glaciers, which was certainly very useful to him when 
he wrote the marvellous story of the glacial epoch in 
“ Fire and Ice.” 

Of course he had read “ Robinson Crusoe” and 
“Gulliver’s Travels,” but it was Kipling’s Mowgli in 
the jungle that gave him the first impulse to create 
his own Carl (in Danish ‘“‘ Dreng’’). Unlike Kipling, 
however, Jensen brought the idea of evolution into his 
work. His world is never stagnant ; with him existence 
is movement ; all his work is in fact a ‘“‘ long journey.” 

The arrangement of the English edition (in three 
volumes) has been done in conformity to the chrono- 
logical order of the work, without any regard to the 
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dates of publication. In the first volume (‘‘ Fire and 
Ice’’) the scene opens in the warm Northern forest 
before the Ice Age—‘‘the Lost Country” towards 
which the race harks back in the nostalgia of its dreams. 
From this paradise of tropical woods the forest folk 
commenced its long journey through the ages. The 
gradual fall in temperature which transformed Europe 
from a tropic to an Arctic zone is in ‘“‘ Breen” (“ Ice” 
—the second part of the first volume) condensed to 
a change which occurred in the lifetime of Carl. While 
the rest of his tribe has fled south to warmer regions, 
he alone fights against the hostile power of the ice. 
There is tremendous vigour and force, colour and 
imagination in this story of the upward march of 
primitive mankind, here concentrated in a single, 
simple figure with the heroic determination not to give 
way to the ice and the cold. It is a great epic of human 
endurance, intensely realised and wonderfully presented. 
After many years Carl finds a mate, strayed from the 
forest people, and they form a family—the first mono- 
gamy. Later Carl strikes flame from flint, and when 
the thaw makes life more merciful a new age begins. 
The first boat and the first chariot get built, animals are 
tamed and domesticated, the ground is tilled and the 
faint glimmerings of civilisation appear. 

After this brilliant panorama of the evolution of 
man, Jensen shows us the races of the world in move- 
ment in “ The Cimbrians”’ (the second volume of the 
English edition). As his central figure he takes the 
legendary Norna Gest, who survives many ages and 
represents the undying spirit of the race. Up through 
Jutland he wanders, this mysterious tall bard with his 
harp slung over his back. He loves to visit the brave 
and open-hearted Cimbrians, whose home life, heathenish 
customs, festivals and religious worship are strikingly 
portrayed. The rising of the sea drives them from their 
country, and they move from Cimberland (Himmer- 
land) in a great procession with their families, their 


cattle and their god. Gathering impetus from other 
tribes and battling their way through many obstacles, 
they reach the Alps. With an increasing sense of 
tragedy we follow them till the terrible and dramatic 
climax. Lured by the wonder and marvels of Latin 
civilisation, the advancing hordes try to gain victory 
over Rome. Negotiations fail, and Rome is saved by 
Marius. After the famous carnages at Aque Sextie 
and the Raudian plains both the Teutons and the 
Cimbrians are annihilated. The story ends with a 
pathetic picture of the miserable fate of the survivors. 

After “The Ship’’ (the book on the viking time, 
published in 1912 but not included in the English 
edition) the culmination comes in “ Christopher 
Columbus.” The dream of the lost paradise had not 
died in man’s heart, the desire for the golden age was 
still burning, nourishing an incurable restlessness in 
the Northern mind. Jensen depicts Columbus as a 
typical Northern man—fair-haired and freckled, with 
blue eyes. His ancient Langobard blood urged him to 
discovery ; the dream of the race was in his soul and 
gave him the passionate conviction of worlds waiting 
to be found. He went out in search of an earthly 
paradise he believed in, sailed for the Indies and found 
a new world. 

‘Jensen has been particularly fortunate in having got 
a translator who has been able to render his spirited 
and lyrical style into good English. ‘‘ The Long 
Journey,” with its intense and sustained power of 
imagination, deserves to be widely read in the English- 
speaking world. In the countries of the North and in 
Germany it has already largely influenced many of the 
younger writers. 

It is perfectly true what Johan Bojer has written: 
“‘ By the side of Hamsun stands Johannes V. Jensen as 
the greatest artist in language of the North. He has, 
like a second Columbus, discovered a new land for 


poetry.” 


PERCEVAL GIBBON. 


By Warp Murr. 


HE piquantly macabre jacket of Perceval Gibbon’s 
latest collection of stories, “‘ The Dark Places,”’ * 
had just appeared in the bookshop windows when, 
opening our newspapers one morning, we read of his 
death. He had died at his home in Guernsey after a 
short illness from which he was supposed to be recover- 
ing normally. His death deprives us of one of the 
most brilliant short-story writers of the day—perhaps 
the most brilliant in his particular genre. That genre 
is summed up in the title of this latest (but maybe not 
the last) book of his. He found his subjects in the 
dark places of the earth—and in the dark places of 
man’s character. 

Many of his plots—which exhibited an extravagant 
ingenuity, the despair of his imitators—skirted the 
melodramatic. But their melodrama was full of un- 
familiar subtleties and of those touches of realistic 
local colour which silence criticism at the very moment 
when it thinks to pounce on falsity or the absurd. 
Moreover in some tale where Perceval Gibbon is most 


* “The Dark Places.’”’ By Perceval Gibbon. 7s. 6d. 
(Methuen.) 


recklessly, as it seems, piling up an effect of pure melo- 
drama, he will glide into a passage of such true tragedy 
that it is profoundly moving. In the midst of painting 
some picture in which he seems to promise only the 
garish tints of Grand Guignol, we find his canvas, with 
a magic touch or two of the brush, illumined by the 
hues of tenderest beauty. 

Perceval Gibbon had published one book of verse 
(“ African Items’’) and three novels (‘Souls in 
Bondage,” ‘‘ Salvator” and Margaret Harding ’’). 
The last-mentioned, though one of the successes of its 
year (1911), hardly attracted the attention it deserved. 
It is a big novel in every sense; finely cast and finely 
composed ; the precise opposite of what is meant by 
the ephemeral in fiction. My opinion is that ‘‘ Margaret 
Harding ”’ is Perceval Gibbon’s masterpiece, and that 
its presentation of the sombre race-conflict problem in 
South Africa is of first-rate importance both sociologically 
and artistically. Rereading this book I am again 
persuaded that Perceval Gibbon might have become 
one of the most distinguished English novelists of his 
generation had he chosen to be a novel writer instead of 
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a short-story writer. He preferred to specialise in the 
short story ; and no doubt the coming of the war inter- 
rupted, for him as for others, many plans which required 
peace for their fulfilment. The war made him (as 
previous wars had made him), a war-correspondent ; 
an ideal fate maybe for the 
gatherer of the more fantastic kind 
of short-story material, but too 
restless, roving, busy and feverish 
a career for the long-sustained and 
patient diligence involved in the 
gestation of novels. And after 
the war, though he brooded on 
various schemes for novels, he 
did not, I think, carry any of them 
out. Magazine editors, especially 
American ones, were too insistent in 
their demands for his short stories. 

Five collections of those short 
stories have appeared in book 
form: ‘‘ Vrouw Grobelaar’s Lead- 
ing Cases,’’ “‘ The Adventures of 
Miss Gregory,” ‘‘ The Second Class 
Passenger,” ‘“‘ Those Who Smiled ” 
and “ The Dark Places.”” Whether 
there are sufficient stories left to 
constitute a sixth remains to be 
seen. There probably are, for 
Perceval Gibbon, if he could not 
pour forth magazine thrillers with 
the fatal facility of the hacks of 
popular journalism, was producing 
at a pace which, considering the 
type and texture of the product, 
was astonishingly steady. Seldom a month passed that 
his name was not advertised amongst the head-lines of 
bookstall literature. And if I were advising any young 
aspirant anxious to see his own name some day amongst 
those head-lines, I should suggest a very serious study 
of Perceval Gibbon’s craftsmanship. The schools which 
profess to teach short-story writing ought to invite 
their pupils (or at any rate those pupils who betray a 
bent for the dramatic in plot), to buy and absorb one 
at least of the above-mentioned collections. Perceval 
Gibbon once said to me that if he had a son he would 
train him as a short-story writer, because any short- 
story writer who really understood his job would 
always be able to earn a handsome livelihood. But so 
many would-be short-story writers are mot trained (he 
added) ; they didn’t know the tricks and didn’t know 
there were any tricks; nor had they been at pains to 
cultivate a vocabulary. 

Well, Gibbon had all the tricks, and had a vast range 
of English, at his pen’s end. (Let any connoisseur read 
“Plain German,” in ‘‘ Those Who Smiled ’’—it is one 
of the most brilliant contemporary examples of the art 
of the magazine story—and he must acknowledge that 
it is a triumph of technique.) But what neither Gibbon 
nor any other expert could guide the novice into is the 
capacity for invention and the gift of sight. Gibbon’s 
sheer visual powers were extraordinary. And he saw 
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in terms of romance. Everywhere he went—and he 
had travelled widely, both in the seafaring days of his 
youth and later as a newspaper representative—he 
beheld the universe, especially its “‘ dark places,” as a 
series of backgrounds for stories. He had a wonderful 
memory—a pictorial memory—for 
he made no notes yet could always 
describe, in dazzlingly sharp detail, 
any town or landscape or building 
he had once visited. 

But his stories are not mere 
devices for the display of travel 
lore. Each is full of action ; each 
plunges straight into its theme ; 
and in each an atmosphere of 
tensity is created in the opening 
paragraph. Observe the instan- 
taneous evocation of that tensity 
when the curtain rises on “ The 
English Tutor,” the chief story 
of ‘‘ The Dark Places.” How is 
it done? It is done of course 
deliberately ; its deliberate doing 
was to be part of the proposed 
training which Gibbon—withironic 
humour, I suspect—sketched for 
his hypothetical tyro. Equally of 
course it cannot be done without 
(x) a keen, impressionable imagi- 
nation, and (2) the power of 
transmuting that imagination into 
words and sentences. Here is 
where Gibbon excelled. Each of 
his stories is a close-woven fabric 
sewn with gem-like adjectives which gleam by virtue 
of their own inevitability, and embroidered with the 
adroitest plot-pattern. Can his feeling for words—odd 
words, lovely words, sinister words, precise words, 
hammer-stroke words, daintily sardonic words—be got 
by any training? I question it. Can his sleepless 
apprehension of drama, his acutely sensitive vigilance 
in regard to detail, his rather ferocious humour, be 
taught? The answer is obvious. 

Gibbon was a born story-spinner. Yet few born 
story-spinners take the trouble to put so fine an artificial 
polish on their natural talent as he did. Stevenson’s 
name occurs to one in this connection ; also Kipling’s. 
It is significant that in reading Perceval Gibbon one is 
constantly reminded of Stevenson and Kipling. That 
Gibbon, like Stevenson and Kipling, became one of the 
starred figures in the magazines of two continents is 
worth reflecting upon by our imaginary aspirant. The 
fact has its materialistic moral—and the moral is that 
it pays better to cultivate quality than quantity. 
Gibbon was known throughout the English-speaking 
world not because he wrote a middling sort of thrillers 
but because he wrote absolutely front-rank thrillers— 
not a lot but relatively a little. Editors and public alike 
will grieve at his early death (he was under fifty) ; for 
there were many more tales where these came from, 
waiting to be written by that cunning hand now stilled. 
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ON THE MAGIC OF OPENING SENTENCES. 


By KENNEDY WILLIAMSON. 


“TN the large room of a house in a certain quiet 

city in Flanders a man sat gilding a devil.” 
It is thus that Marjorie Bowen begins one of her weird 
romances of the Middle Ages. That, as an opening 
sentence, has always seemed to me a touch of genius. 
It does not strive nor cry ; it is void of all hysteria and 
flamboyancy ; there is no stage management of a bomb- 
shell effect that shall take the breath away ; the words 
are not wild and whirling. Indeed there is not a word 
of more than seven letters, and not a word that might 
not be found in a child’s first lesson book. Yet those 
words do lay a spell upon the reader ; they beget a 
strange uneasiness, a creepy sense of the sinister. In 
the hushed spaces of that room, where the statuette 
slowly takes shape from the roll of gold leaf on the 
craftsman’s knee, there is something macabre, some- 
thing shudderingly uncanny. Surely no reader, glancing 
idly at the beginning of the story, could forbear to read 
on. That opening sentence has a wizardry. 

But on yet another count is this opening sentence 
remarkable. It is an epitome of all that follows. For 
the title of the novel is “‘ Black Magic.”” The man with 
the roll of gold leaf traffics in the forbidden arts. Indeed, 
as the story unfolds, he himself proves to be Antichrist, 
and it is his quest in life to gild the devil. This opening 
sentence therefore is the whole story in embryo. The 
chord which recurs throughout the fugue is struck 
_ Clearly and boldly at the outset. Accordingly this 
sentence not only has a magic in itself, but as an opening 
sentence has a unique appropriateness. 

There are very few books which are thus vestibuled 
with a memorable sentence. The reason for this is not 
far to seek. The first thrust of a spade into untilled 
ground is always the hardest. The next spadeful is 
easier because of the better purchase and handier 
approach that the broken ground affords. In the same 
way every sentence that follows another has some 
a priori inevitableness ; its gist and bearing are deter- 
mined ; to some extent it is ready-made; and the 
throes of creation in the writer are thereby lessened. 
But an opening sentence is something unconditioned, 
a leap out of the absolute. “‘ Riding down to Fleet 
Street,” says W. L. Courtney, “ after a first night of a 
play, Clement Scott, the dramatic critic, would ponder 
over his first sentence. That once decided on, the rest 
was comparatively easy.’’ Most writers would confess 
to that experience. Always is the opening sentence 
a trial, which may keep a man gnawing his pen for half 
an hour before he gets going. We need hardly wonder 
therefore if most books have a lack-lustre beginning. 

The Waverley Novels would surely not be suffering 
the neglect into which they have now fallen, if only 
their author had ridden his pen on the snaffle in the 
early stages, and had cut out the wearisome tractates 
with which ‘Old Mortality,” for instance, and 
“Tvanhoe”’ and ‘ Quentin Durward” tantalise the 
reader. It is not that these essays are ill-written or 
valueless, but they are, as Conan Doyle says, very good 
matter in a very bad place. There are scores who 
would have revelled in the tourney at Ashby-de-la- 
Zouche, and would have loved the music of galloping 


hoofs on the cobbles of Liége, and with good heart would 
have cleft skulls to the chine with Balfour’s battle- 
axe ; but they boggled at those chunks of prefatory 
matter that hide these stirring deeds from view. Ah, 
Sir Walter, the pity of it ! 

In the coterie of books which have great opening 
sentences, I would give a high place to Robert Lynd’s 
volume of essays, ‘‘ Solomon in All His Glory.” Listen 
to the words with which on the first page he greets his 
reader: ‘‘ Not to have seen a kingfisher leaves the 
world full of a mysterious beauty.” The mind is at 
once stung into alertness. The eye travels back over 
that challenging sentence, and wonders if some freak 
of a printer’s error has allowed the word “‘ Not”’ to 
creep in as a trespasser and so reverse the author's 
meaning. Is nota kingfisher a dream of winged beauty ? 
Any languidness of interest with which we may have 
opened the book is banished by this engaging paradox. 
The sentences that follow make the meaning clear, but 
by the time we have got the riddle solved, the writer 
has woven his silken leash about us, and we are his to 
have and to hold. An author must bea strategist ; and 
one of the most strategic points is the opening sentence. 

Rousseau had this power of making a tiger-spring 
into the very heart of his theme and of his reader’s 
interest. ‘‘Man is born free and is everywhere in 
chains.”” ‘‘ God makes all things good; man meddles 
with them and they become evil.’’ With these rous- 
ing sentences (the first the opening to ‘‘ The Social 
Contract’ and the second to ‘‘ Emile ’’), Jean-Jacques 
flings down his gauntlet. They have little of 
Marjorie Bowen’s effect of atmosphere, still less of 
Robert Lynd’s artifice ; on the contrary it is by their 
very downrightness, their disarming frankness, their 
width and sweep, that the whelmed reader is delivered 
up into the author’s hands. These tremendous theses, 
reaching down to the primordial, forthwith set a seal 
of solemnity upon the man who has casually turned 
the title page. 

The prototype of these basic openings of Rousseau’s 
is to be found, of course, in the sublime example of the 
Scriptures. “‘ In the beginning God created the heaven 
and the earth.”” For majestic naiveté these words stand 
peerless. Grandeur of thought can hardly go farther. 
It is surely one of the happiest circumstances in literary 
history that the Book of Genesis, which in virtue of its 
theme must clearly have stood first in the canon in 
any case, should have an opening which is certainly 
worthy of the whole body of Sacred Writ. An opening 
which seemed great as the introduction to a short book 
might easily appear paltry when made the portal to a 
library. These words on the first page of our Bibles 
can stand the greater as well as the lesser test. John 
frankly borrowed and adapted them when beginning 
his Gospel, and their echo afar is heard in these openings 
of Rousseau. 

What other books are to be given a place in our 
coterie ? Perhaps “The Woman in White,” with its 
beginning, ‘‘ This is the story of what a woman’s patience 
can endure and what a man’s resolution can achieve.” 
There is here a balance, a verbal equipoise which is 
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subconsciously impressive. There is also a masked 
rhythm in the words, for the phrase “‘ of what a woman’s 
patience can endure” is an heroic decasyllable, and 
man’s resolution can achieve”’ is another—with 
a limp in the second foot. The carefully swung sentence 
has an ominous sound about it, foretelling the nature 
of a tragic volume. Yet even so this is in a lower 
flight of opening sentences than those which have been 
under review. Mr. Walter de la Mare regards the 
beginning of “The Woman in White” as a master- 
piece in the creation of atmosphere, and to hear him 
read it is to become wholly convinced ; but the effect 
rises from the first few paragraphs taken together 
rather than from the opening sentence alone. In the 
same way Arnold Bennett said some years ago that 
the first paragraph of ‘‘ The Return,’’ by Joseph Conrad, 
was the most dazzling feat of impressionism in modern 
English ; but here again the first sentence in itself has 
little of the authentic magic. One can almost see 
those passengers alighting from the tube train, so 
clearly are they etched in that first paragraph ; but the 
first sentence—‘‘ The Inner Circle train from the City 
rushed impetuously out of the black hole and pulled 
up with a discordant racket in the smirched twilight 
of a West End station ’”—while contributing to a great 
ensemble, has no sovranty of its own. Perhaps Dean 
Hole’s “‘ A Book About Roses” has some claim to a 
place, with its provocative opening: “‘ He who would 
have beautiful roses in his garden must have beautiful 
roses in his heart.” 

The pistol-shot introduction is of course open to 
abuse in the hands of the maladroit. There is a vast 
difference between being arresting and being catch- 
penny. The lady who began the biography of her 
dead husband, ‘“‘ D—— was a dirty man,” certainly 
achieved the unusual. But spitting upon a coffin is 
happily an unusual procedure. Another example of 
“ how not to do it ’’ may be found in the crude journalese 
of many a newspaper article. A distinguished editor of 
the Fortnightly Review has told us that one of the absurd 
rules-of-thumb followed by journalists of-an older age, 
was that the first sentence must not begin with the 
word “ The.’’ It was no doubt as a wholesome revolt 


from these cheap effects and irrelevant vetoes, that 
some writers have espoused the purely conventional 
opening. R. L. S. said that he liked a story to open 
with an old wayside inn “‘ where towards the close of 
the year 17—...” Novels would thus open with 
certain stock phrases, just as our letters do. I am 
quite willing to admit that the finest opening for a 
story is ‘“‘ Once upon a time” (a phrase which is as 
stereotyped as “ Dear Sir’’), but even it would pall if 
it ceased to be archaic. Robertson Nicoll was one of 
those who loathed the agonising and purple thunder 
of journalists, and his own openings were, by way of 
protest, almost humdrum. He sings the praises of 
Boswell’s opening to “A Journey to Corsica,” which 
begins: ‘‘ Having resolved to pass some years abroad 
for my instruction and entertainment, I conceived a 
design of visiting the island of Corsica.” ‘‘ What,” 
asks Robertson Nicoll, ‘‘ could be better? He sets us 
at once upon the magic carpet.”’ It is true that in this 
sentence Boswell gets straight to the matter in hand, 
and there is none of what Dan Crawford calls “ pre- 
liminary palaver.”” But there is likewise no spell or 
sparkle in it. It avoids an ill but hardly achieves a 
merit. 

Drama is not remarkable for fine opening sentences. 
The playwright of to-day knows full well that they 
will be lost in the fuss and hubbub caused by late- 
comers tumbling about in the stalls. In the sphere of 
the older drama I think we shall have to listen to the 
claim of ‘‘ Twelfth Night,” with its opening line, “ If 
music be the food of love, play on.” 

Preachers are in happier case than playwrights, for 
as the sermon generally comes at least half an hour 
after the beginning of public worship, the rustling of 
late-comers has ceased. Many sermons have had great 
openings whose effect has been electric. Once to a 
congregation of over three thousand in the Metropolitan 
Tabernacle, Dr. Alexander Maclaren announced his 
text, ‘‘ Be of good cheer; I have overcome the world,” 
and then began: ‘So said Christ when within an hour 
of Gethsemane.”’ Is it any wonder that from that 


moment he held his listeners spellbound for thirty-six 
minutes ? 


THE PLATONIC TRADITION.* 


By ALFRED NOYES. 


EAN INGE has compressed into this little volume 

of a hundred and seventeen pages an admirable 
history of the 
Platonic tradition, 
not only in English 
religious thought, 
but in the thought 
of Europe. It is 
necessarily a sketch 
rather than a 
finished picture. 
The development 
of the tradition in 

* “The Platonic 
Tradition in English 
Religious Thought.” 


By William Ralph 
Dean Inge. Inge. (Longmans.) - 
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English thought is the main theme; but the wider 
ramifications are clearly indicated, and it is remarkable 
that, with all this, there is no sense of hurry, but rather 
of a pleasant discursiveness. 

Dean Inge’s contention is that, besides the Catholic 
and Protestant elements in the Christian churches, 
there has always been a third element, which came to 
life again at the Renaissance, but really reaches back to 
the Greek Fathers, to St. Paul and St. John and, farther 
back still, to Plato and Socrates. In short, just as 
Matthew Arnold said that the strongest part of our 
religion to-day is its unconscious poetry, so Dean Inge 
would affirm that the most essentially spiritual part of 
the Christian religion is now, and has always been, its 
unconscious Platonism. He would say this, I think, 
for the reasons that Arnold gave to justify his remark- 
able statement about poetry. 
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“Our religion has placed its faith in the fact, and 
now the fact is failing it. But poetry places its faith 
in the idea. The idea is the fact. The rest is a world 
of illusion.” 

The truth of that statement depends of course on 
the meaning we attach to the word “idea’’; and 
indeed it is only to be elucidated by the light of Plato. 
Though he makes no direct allusion to it, Arnold is here 
talking pure Platonism. He too is speaking of that 
unseen, eternal world, of which the visible world is a 
pale copy; and of that pure beauty, unalloyed with 
the stains of material existence which, if we had eyes to 
see it, would make us hasten to travel thither, happy 
as captives released from the prison-house. He is 
affirming, as Dean Inge affirms, that even here, in 
beauty, truth and goodness, we obtain glimpses of the 
eternal values of that transcendent world; and that 
we are placed here in order that we may follow the 
upward way—as Plotinus called it—thither. He is 
proclaiming, as Dean Inge proclaims, that this religion 
of the spirit has an intrinsic survival value which is 
quite different from the extrinsic survival value of the 
religion of authority. This religion of the Spirit involves 
a belief that, while the eternal values are knowable 
by man, they can only be known by whole-hearted 
consecration of the intellect, will and affections to the 
great quest—an entirely open mind towards the dis- 
coveries of science—a complete indifference to the 
current valuations of the worldling. 

The connection of all this with the teaching of the 
Fourth Gospel and the epistles of St. Paul is obvious 
enough. It is well that (while our world seems to be 
gradually losing the spiritual heights which had been 
conquered for it in earlier times, and is in real danger 
of slipping back into sheer materialism), a thinker so 
courageous as Dean Inge should deliberately turn the 
flank of the pagans. The modern intellectual snob 
may turn up his nose at Judza, and is quite sure that 
no good thing can come out of Nazareth. But Athens 
at least compels his respect ; and when he finds Athens 
also affirming that ‘“‘the things that are seen are 
temporal, but the things that are not seen are eternal,” 
a sneer will hardly serve his purpose. When he finds 
too, in English literature, poet after poet, in his own 
terms, making the same affirmation, he has a formidable 
cloud of witnesses to meet. The “ atheist’ Shelley 
was expelled from his university by the orthodox 
religionists of his day ; but no more passionate declara- 
tion of faith has ever been made than his; faith, not 
in any narrow scheme of pietism, but in 

“That Light whose smile kindles the universe ; 

That Beauty in which all things work and move.” 
It was the doctrine of Plato that Shelley was putting 
into immortal English verse when he wrote : 


.tions for the Bread of Life. 


“The One remains, the many change and pass. 
Heaven’s light for ever shines. Earth’s shadows fly.” 

It is the growth and development of this doctrine 
from Plato and Plotinus down to the present day, that 
Dean Inge has traced in this little volume ; and merely 
in showing the almost startling unanimity of all those 
who have really worked at the same problem, he has 
done a great service to this generation. The results 
of a thousand thinkers are shown to be exactly the same 
in essentials ; and where one differs from another it is 
usually merely in lucidity or beauty of expression. 
The thing that they are all attempting to express— 
Plato, St. John, Plotinus, Wordsworth—is always really 
the same thing : 

“Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting. 

The soul that rises with us, our life’s star, 
Has had elsewhere its setting 
And cometh from afar. 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come, 
From God, Who is our home.” 

Here and there some of the orthodox may feel that 
Dean Inge is a little wilfully emulating a Platonist 
whom he does not mention—Gemistos Plethon, who 
dreamed of superseding the warring churches of his 
own day by a kind of Platonic theosophy. And indeed 
Dean Inge’s new book should be read in conjunction 
with his beautiful little volume on personal religion ; for 
he does, in his more philosophical work, often run the 
risk of at least seeming to substitute empty abstrac- 
Over and over again the 
words of St. Augustine on his own dissatisfaction with 
the Platonists recur to the reader of some of these 
philosophical chapters. There is more to be said on 
this subject than can be touched upon here. But 
“personality ” is the only reality of which in the last 
analysis we know anything directly; and a single 
passage of the New Testament in which the reality of 
our own personality hears an infinite Reality of the 
same kind speaking to it and saying, “ Let not your 
heart be troubled,” gives us, after all, something higher 
than the highest reaches of Platonism, new or old. 
Dean Inge would of course agree with this. But one 
cannot help feeling that the passage from the Confes- 
sions of St. Augustine on the Platonists, should always 
be read and reread, after a course of Plotinus, by those 
who wish to preserve a sense of the comparative values 
of Neo-Platonic philosophy and the Christian religion : 
“Those pages,” says St. Augustine (of the Platonists 
from whom he learned so much), “ grave not the linea- 
ments of this religion, the tears of confession, the 
troubled spirit, the broken and contrite heart. No 
one there hearkens to Him that calleth, Come unto 
Me, all ye that labour.” 
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I.—A PrizE oF ONE GUINEA is offered for the best 
original lyric. 


II.—A Prize oF Har A GuIneA is offered for the 
best quotation from English verse applicable 
to any review or the name of any author 
or book appearing in this number of THE 
BooKMAN. Preference will be given to 
quotations of a humorous nature. 


III.—A PrizE oF THREE NEw Books is offered for 
the best four lines of original verse on the 
weather of 1926. 


IV.—A Prize oF Har A Guinea is offered for the 
best review, in not more than one hundred 
words, of any recently published book. 
Competitors should give the names of Authors 
and Publishers at head of review. 


V.—A copy of THE Bookman will be sent post free 
for twelve months to the sender of the best 
suggestion for THE BookMAN Competitions. 
The Editor reserves the right to use any 
suggestions submitted. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS FOR 
JUNE. 


I—TueE Prize for the best original lyric is 
divided, and HALF A GUINEA each awarded 
to Liam P. Clancy, 26, Parliament Hill, 
N.W.3, and Winnifred Tasker, Squirrel’s 
Cottage, Meadway, Gidea Park, Essex, for 
the following : 


WISHING. 


I wish I were in Ireland— 
At home, or anywhere— 
Within a hill-girt valley, 

Or on a mountain bare; 

I'd travel hill and hollow, 
And I'd sail the ocean wide, 
To see the gold gorse burning 
Upon a green hill-side. 


I would that I were going 

To where the blackbird’s call 
Rings down the quiet valley 
Beneath Glounn’s waterfall ; 

It’s little I’d be heeding 

The lure of London Town, 

Could I hear the gay larks singing 
Above the mountains brown. 


I wish I were in Ireland— 
At home, or anywhere— 
About the Glens of Antrim, 
Or on the Hills of Clare; 
No trouble I’d be knowing, 
And no grief might e’er betide, 
Could I see the gold gorse burning 
Upon a green hill-side. 
Liam P. CLaNncy. 


BY-WAYS. 


Who would not climb the steep road that steals for miles 
away, 

To where the peaceful cattle among the bracken stray ? 

There on the dewy uplands, under the lazy skies, 

Where the white sheep live together in their own green 
paradise. 


There Time can never matter, and night is sweet as day, 

With all the hill-side dreaming ‘neath coverlet of grey— 

The dew that falls from heaven, the mists that wind and 
creep, 

Binding the hills with silv’ry chains, lulling the stars to 
sleep. 


Oh, never take the high road that leads you to the Town, 

When elves must be a-dancing with pixies green and brown ; 

When meadowsweet is waving her welcome to July, 

And a snowy cloud floats slowly like a white moth from 
the sky. 


Down there, in the dark cities, men meet and go their way, 

Without so much as speaking to pass the time of day ; 

There’s scarcely room for laughter ’midst all the noise and 
whirl, 

Where daisies fear to blossom, nor the ferns their fronds 
uncurl, 


Who would not take the steep road that climbs up to the 
light, 

Leaving the world behind him for a single day and night ? 

With nothing to remember ‘neath all the radiant sky 

Save the laughter and the music and the wonder of July. 


WINNIFRED TASKER. 


We also highly commend the lyrics by Isobel W. Sim 
(Natal, South Africa), Margaret Ferguson (Eastbourne), 
S. Marguerite Goode (West Croydon), J. Kilmeny Keith 
(Kensington), Edith M. Kirk (Lincoln), Olive F. Crowe 
(Hanwell), Cyril G. Taylor (Teignmouth), Kathleen 
Simmonds (Carshalton), Eleanor Erith (Pulbeck), Vera I. 
Arlett (Worthing), M. Dumble (Pulbeck), T. Bourne 
(Burton-on-Trent), W. Handlen (Oxford), Francis 
O’Grady (South Croydon), Mrs. W. J. E. Haslam 
(Cheltenham), P. Hoole Jackson (High Lane), Gertrude 
Spencer (Bangor), A. M. Stephen (West Vancouver), 
Silvey A. Clarke (Hurlingham), A. T. Riddell (Victoria, 
British Columbia), Irene Wintle (Newport, Isle of 
Wight), Audrie E. M. Wilks (Milford-on-Sea), J. A. 
Bellchambers (Highgate), Anna Lys (Northwood), 
Margery C. Nudd (Yiewsley), Martha Blane (North- 
wood), Marjorie Crosbie (Wolverhampton), Arthur G. 
Chown (London, S.W.), John M. Thomson (London, 
N.W.), Iva Weldon (Eastbourne), Margaret M. Scott 
(Highgate), Margot K. M. Brown (Southampton), 
Violet I. Wiseman (Walsall), Freda Baxter (Blackheath), 
Elfrida Hudson (Ningpo, China), H. I. Strand (East 
Croydon), Eva Dobell (Cheltenham), P. E. Noble (Long 
Melford), Gertrude Spencer (Bangor), Mary Mair 
(Minehead), L. Bruce (Ashford), Constance M. Bruce 
(Bingley), A. M. Strickland (West Porlock), M. McCrea 
(Cheltenham), H. W. Longbottom (Manchester), F. A. 
Tonkinson (Taunton), A. M. Davidson (Aberdeen), 
T. Maudsley (South Croydon), Deric Harris (Bull), 
Wilfred Gavin Brown (Esher). 


II.—The Prize or HatF A GuIneEa for the best quota- 
tion is awarded to Arthur Propper, 44, Lewis 
Buildings, Liverpool Road, Islington, N.1, for 
the following : 


THE HEROES OF SMOKEOVER. By L. P. Jacks. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 
“ E’en in their ashes live their wonted fires.” 
Gray, Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard. 


We also select for printing : 


LODGERS IN LONDON. By ADELAIDE EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 
(Thornton Butterworth.) 
““What hath night to do with sleep?” 
MILTon, Comus. 


(John A. Bellchambers, 40, Highgate Hill, N.19.) 


PAYMENT DEFERRED. By C. S. FORESTER. 
(Bodley Head.) 


“When will you pay me?” say the bells of Old Bailey. 
“‘ When I grow rich,’’ say the bells of Shoreditch. 


Nursery Rhyme (‘‘ Oranges and Lemons’’). 


(Mrs. W. J. E. Haslam, 23, Cambray, Cheltenham, and 
Muriel Kent, Glenfield, Torquay.) 
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THE STAND-BY. By Dorotuy RoGERs. 


‘I missed my Clementine, 
So I kissed her pretty sister.” 


Percy Montrose, Clementine. 
(Sidney S. Wright, ‘‘ Redcot,’’ Mayfield Road, Bickley, 
Kent.) 


(Ward, Lock.) 


SOMEBODY’S DARLING. By SIDNEY MORGAN AND 
MarGotT 


(Alston Rivers.) 
““The boy—oh! where was he?” 
Mrs. HEMANS. 
(T. L. Peries, 93, Reid Avenue, Bambalapitiya, Colombo, 
Ceylon.) 


III.—TuHeE PrIzE OF THREE NEw Books for the best 
letter of advice on the cheapest holiday worth 
having is awarded to John V. Catlin, Bram- 
field, The Beavers, Farnham, Surrey, for the 
following : 


There is no doubt that a walking tour provides the 
cheapest holiday that is worth having. By taking a 
minimum of luggage you are spared the worry of transfer- 
ring heavy trunks across crowded platforms and dark sub- 
ways to the cab-rank. You are getting gentle exercise in 
the sweet-smelling country air; you can cover whatever 
distance you like in whatever time you like; you can have 
your meals in an old-fashioned inn; in tall grass under 
lazily swaying trees; while watching a cricket match on 
a village green ; or in the midst of the humming sweetness 
of a Scotch fir wood. There is no tiresome, boisterous 
boarding-house crowd to drag you off on an uncomfortable 
char-a-banc trip, and you can choose a resting-place 
without the fear of a “list of regulations’’ suspended 
over your bed! Walk, Townsman, walk ! 


We also select for special commendation the 
replies by Derek A. C. Tyrie (Tiverton), Ethel Wood 
(Stoke), Ann Sealy (London, W.), H. C. Dent (Hove), 
Annalice Robinson (Southampton), Mary Muir (East- 
bourne), A. C. Grieve (Liverpool), O. A. Lewis (South- 
port), J. A. Jenkins (Liverpool), P. Hoole Jackson 
(High Lane), E. Sweatman (Reading), May W. Harrison 
(Lincoln), G. M. Northcott (Heswall), Nora Macdonnell 
(Crouch End), B. M. Beard (Bexleyheath), J. Higgins 
(Birstall), Mrs. E. G. Brown (Teddington), Margot K. M. 
Brown (Southampton), Horace}W. Walker (Beeston), 
L. Bruce (Ashford), A. M. Hillier (Bromley). 


IV.—The Prize or A GuIneEA for the best one- 
hundred-word review is awarded to Miss J. A. 
Jenkins, Edge Hill College, Liverpool, for the 
following : 


NEEDLECRAFT AND PSYCHOLOGY. 


By MARGARET Swanson. (Longmans.) 


This inspiring treatise might well have been entitled 
“The Romance of the Needle.’ Its pages abound in 
evidences of philosophic insight into the needs of the 
woman-child, from her early years up to those when she 
is most receptive of the hints and suggestions given for 
her guidance to help her to find the outlet that she is 
unwittingly seeking. The numerous illustrations add 
greatly to the practical value of the book, and its whole 
arrangement is characteristic of the writer’s psychologic 
bias and outlook, which have for their expression and 
satisfaction the craft of that tiny instrument, the Needle. 


We also select for printing : 


MR. ALLEN. By H. A. VacHELt and ARCHIBALD 
MARSHALL. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

The collaboration of these two experienced novelists 
has resulted in a striking story, vividly and humorously 
told. A “ Jekyll and Hyde” villain, a charming heroine, 
an easygoing and sympathetic middle-aged bachelor who 


tells the tale and plays a prominent part in its develop- 
ment, and a clever young doctor, all unite in the working 
out of a dramatic plot, the scene of which is laid in an 
English country house such as Mr. Marshall describes so 
well, while the exciting incidents and shrewd characterisa- 
tion are in Mr. Vachell’s best vein. The book has many 
of the elements of a “ best seller.”’ 


(H. F. Smart, 37, Thornlaw Road, S.E.27.) 


GENTLEMEN PREFER BLONDES. By Anita Loos. 
(Brentanos.) 


This clever, witty, decadent little book is certain of as 
great a vogue over here as it has already won in America. 
“A gentleman friend and I were dining at the Ritz last 
evening, and hesaid thatifI . . . put downall my thoughts 
it would make a book.’ So thoughts, and words, and 
deeds are duly chronicled in gay and shameless fashion 
by this fascinating little blonde. Shrewd comments are 
passed upon all her various adventures, until finally she 
goes into the movies to become, one is convinced, a film 
actress never to be surpassed. 


(M. V. Woodgate, 68, South Eaton Place, S.W.1.) 


THE MUSE IN COUNCIL. By Joun DRINKWATER. 
(Sidgwick & Jackson.) 

Here is a book that is smooth and easy to read, and that 
can be read quickly. Perhaps its fluency may even tend 
to hide its real thought at times. It contains interesting 
introspective essays on writing, on poetry, on poets and 
their poetry as the author sees them. Really the book 
gives self-revealing glimpses of the mind of the writer who, 
criticising or appraising others, declares himself. He 
shows a hatred of undisciplined lawlessness in poetry, and 
points out that present work must be based on that of the 
past, that the new is only slightly different from the old. 
It will appeal to all lovers of poetry, new or old. 


(Marcella Whitaker, c/o Hanson, The Home Farm, 
Brandsby, York.) 


IN DARKEST LONDON. By Mrs. Ceci, CHESTERTON. 
(Stanley Paul.) 


Mrs. Chesterton has set herself to a faithful portrayal of 
the average life of the homeless and outcast woman in 
London’s vast area. In order to do this she has lived 
amongst them, shared in their miserable existence, and 
taken her place along the ranks of the unemployed at 
considerable personal discomfort. Strong indictments are 
made against the tremendous difficulty the poor woman 
experiences in obtaining a clean and suitable night’s 
lodging, and the Salvation Army comes in here for a 
handsome meed of praise. This interesting book makes 
a strong appeal for earnest consideration of the homeless 
woman’s position. 


(Ethel M. Kennedy, 6, Overna Court, Kensington.) 


We also specially commend the reviews by Margot 
K. M. Brown (Southampton), A. C. Grieve (Liverpool), 
Mrs. Emily E. Moore (Letchworth), Margaret Ferguson 
(Eastbourne), H. D. Slater (Blackheath), B. M. Beard 
(Bexleyheath), H. C. Dent (Hove), Elsie Cockerlyne 
(Leeds), E. Taylor Colley (Gainsborough), T. Leckie 
Jarman (Penarth), Constance Pendlebury (Wallasey), 
John V. Catlin (Farnham), F. F. Balmforth (London, 
S.W.), Z. D. Musafer (Colombo), Kathleen Evans 
(London, N.), A. M. Hillier (Bromley), Kathleen Sim- 
monds (Carshalton), James E. Brabbs (Badsworth), 
Jack Dickens (Ruddington), W. L. Dudley (Halifax), 
H. A. L. Cockerell (Hurlingham), Constance M. Bruce 
(Bingley), W. Swayne Little (Dublin), Nina Zombardi 
(Wallasey), Dorothy M. Wood (Cricklewood), James A. 
Richards (Tenby), S. G. Hill (Chippenham). 


V.—THE PRIZE OF ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO THE 
BookMAN is awarded to Ernest A. Fuller, ro, 
The Circus, Greenwich, S.E.1o. 
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THE BOOKMAN’'S DIARY. 


NOTICES. 


All communications intended for the Editor must be addressed to 
the Editor of THE Bookman, ST. PauL’s HousE, WARWICK 
SquarRE, Lonpon, E.C.4. 

A preliminary letter of inquiry should be sent to the Editor before 
any manuscript is submitted for his consideration. 


Whatever else may be said of the last decade of 
the nineteenth century, there is no denying that 
it was an extraordinarily 
interesting period, and an 
extraordinarily interesting 
period you find it in Mr. 
Richard Le Gallienne’s 
reminiscences and anecdotes 
of ‘‘ The Romantic Nineties ” 
(ros. 6d.; Putnams). Mr. Le 
Gallienne was one of the most 
distinguished of that group of 
writers who have come to be 
peculiarly identified with the 
nineties ; he knew most of the 
leading authors, artists, actors 
of the time, and took a notable 
part in making the history he 
has at length written. He 
begins with some glimpses of 
autobiography ; touches briefly 
on his early years in Liverpool, 
and gives a delightful sketch of 
his meeting there with Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. After pub- 
lishing his first book of poems, 
Mr. Le Gallienne came to 
London, an inexperienced 
youth, a_hero- worshipper 
of “‘the great old men on 
the heights in the background,” and of some 
who “in the full vigour of their maturity,’’ were 
“occupying the middle distance.” He made 
acquaintance with Mr. George Moore, with George 
Meredith, Swinburne, Watts-Dunton, Irving, Wilson 
Barrett, and his disquieting, amusing experiences 
with Meredith and Swinburne can scarcely have 
_encouraged him in his tendency to hero-worship. 
He has entertaining things to tell of Herbert Spencer 
and Tennyson, but these are from hearsay. He 
knew Locker-Lampson (one of his most charming 
stories is of him), Walter Pater, and other of the 
older men of letters, but the chief interest of his 
book gathers about that new school of younger 
men, Mr. Le Gallienne’s immediate contemporaries, 
who labelled themselves, or have been labelled by 
each other, as the representative men of the nineties. 
Of these were Oscar Wilde, Aubrey Beardsley, 
Ernest Dowson, Lionel Johnson, Stephen Phillips, 


Miss Tennyson Jesse, 


whose new novel, “Tom Fool” (Heinemann), is reviewed 
in this Number. 


From a drawing by Frank E. Slater. 


John Davidson, Hubert Crackanthorpe, John Gray, 
Arthur Symons and others, including Mr. Le 
Gallienne himself and some who were more or less 
in the school but not of it. They were out to create 
not so much a new heaven as a new earth; they 
were in revolt against Victorian conventions in life 
and in the arts ; like all reformers, they were apt to 
go to extremes, but they did a good service in helping 
to break down narrow old 
traditions, in getting literature 
and art out of ruts and grooves 
and firing it afresh with a spirit 
of freedom and adventure. 
There is something charmingly 
youthful in the picture of 
those young poets forming 
themselves into a Rhymers’ 
Club and meeting at the 
“Cheshire Cheese”’ to read 
their poems to each other ; in 
the self-conscious daring with 
which they, or some of them, 
shocked their fathers and 
grandmothers by practising 
Bohemian habits, outraging 
the proprieties, glorifying for- 
bidden things and dealing with 
themes it had been customary 
not to make songs about. It 
was sensational, provocative, 
exciting. But the new world 
they created was a playground 
for youth, not a place that 
men could settle down in; 
and it was illuminated mainly 
by bizarre night-lights, most of 
which have now flickered out. To offer that group of 
authors and artists as essentially representative of 
the nineties is as extravagant as it would be to leave 
Shakespeare, Spenser, Ben Jonson in the background 
and speak of the Elizabethan age as if it were wholly 
represented by such wilder, riotous spirits as Greene, 
Peel and Nash. To name but a few of the younger 
men working and already famous outside the group 
that claims the nineties for its own, there were 
Kipling, Barrie, Wells, Bennett, Shaw, whose 
influence survives and is still growing. But for 
those minor men of genius whom Mr. Le Gallienne 
crowns : 
“Hans Brietmann gafe a barty— 
Vere is dot barty now ?” 

It was a dazzling party while it lasted; there were 
brilliant men among it, two or three have done fine 
and permanent work in art or letters, but the 
majority have dwindled and are more read about 
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now than read. And they are interesting to read 
about. Mr. Le Gallienne’s recollections of them, 
his records and anecdotes, poignant, tragic, satirical, 
humorous, make one of the best, most intimate and 
entertaining books of reminiscences that I have read 
for long past. The movement he celebrates may 
have spent itself, but it was no negligible move- 
ment, even if he exaggerates its importance, and 
“The Romantic Nineties’? has enduring interest 
and value as an authentic, first-hand chronicle of 
the men of that movement, and of contemporary 
literary life in general. 


That movement will always be associated with 
the Bodley Head, for the Bodley Head published 
the “ Yellow Book,” which was largely its organ, and 
the works of several of Mr. Le Gallienne’s poets of 
the nineties, who have their due places in “‘ The 
Book of Bodley Head Verse” (6s. ; John Lane), an 
anthology chosen and edited by J. B. Priestley, with 
a preface by J. C. Squire. Mr. Lane published not 
only many of the rebels who startled the nineties, 
but some of the chief poets of the time who were 
not of their company, and this anthology contains 
poems selected out of books of verse published by 
his house from the nineties down to the present day. 
It includes Sir William Watson and A. E., as well 
as Aubrey Beardsley and John Davidson ; Sir Owen 
Seaman and Frank Kendon, as well as Ernest 
Dowson and Richard Le Gallienne ; Lascelles Aber- 
crombie and Norman Gale, as well as Stephen 
Phillips and Victor Plarr; Francis Thompson and 
Margaret Woods, Alice Meynell and John Tabb, 
and a number of others. From the publications of 
this one publisher it has been possible to compile 
a book that in quality and variety should please 
almost all tastes, and, as Mr. Squire says, the editor 
has been able “to rescue many charming poems 
which have probably never been in an anthology 
before.”” Inscribed to the memory of John Lane, 
the book is a monument of which any publisher 
might be proud. 


Another anthology that comes too late for more 
than passing reference this month is Mr. Lewis 
Hind’s 100 Best Poems” (2s. 6d.; Philpot), a 
charmingly-produced little volume which I strongly 
recommend to all lovers of poetry—though its 
editor’s name is all the recommendation it needs. 


The remarkable psychological experiment of a 
professor and the amusing complications that 
resulted are unfolded in ‘‘ The Professor on Paws,” 
by A. B. Cox, which Messrs. Collins are publishing 
early this month. Mr. Cox is a new humorist, and 
I am told he is the genuine article. 


The well known American publishing house of 
Messrs. Frederick A. Stokes Company, in con- 
junction with The Forum magazine, are offering a 


prize of $7,500, in addition to royalties, for the 
best American biographical novel, i.e. the novel 
must have as central character some person promi- 
nent in American history or affairs. This com- 
petition is open to authors of all nationalities, and 
the latest date for receipt of MSS. is March Ist 
next. Full particulars and conditions can be 
obtained on application to Messrs. Curtis Brown, 
Ltd., 116, West 39th Street, New York City, U.S.A. 


Another distinguished American publishing firm, 
Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co., in conjunction with the 
Pictorial Review Company and First National 
Pictures Incorporated, is offering a prize of $16,500, 
in addition to royalties, for the best first novel. 
This is open to American writers only, or to foreign 
authors now resident in America, who have never 
published a novel in volume form. Particulars and 
conditions can be obtained on applying to Messrs. 
Curtis Brown, Ltd., at the above address. 


Yet a third leading firm of American publishers, 
Messrs. Little, Brown & Co., are offering a prize of 
$2,000, in addition to royalties, for a new book 
of not less than 40,000 words, for boys and girls of 
ten years old or more. There is no restriction as 
to nationality, age or sex. MSS. must be submitted 
before March 1st next to Messrs. Little, Brown 
& Co., 34, Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A., 
who will send full particulars and conditions on 
application. 


The pleasant title of “‘ Golden Green” has been 
given to a new book of country pen-pictures and 
essays by Bart Kennedy (the ‘“‘ Tramp Philo- 
sopher”’), which Mr. Cecil Palmer is to publish 
shortly. 


Mrs. Florence Kilpatrick has dramatised her 
humorous novel, “ Virginia’s Husband,” and it is 
being produced at the “‘Q”’ Theatre as a farcical 
comedy, with some new and lively situations added 
to those in the book. She has also imported into it 
her well known character “‘ Elizabeth’”’ who is as 
familiar to the broadcasting public as to novel 
readers. ‘‘ Elizabeth,’ Mrs. Kilpatrick tells me, is 
going to have a play all to herself one of these 
days. 


After all the books that have been written of him 
one would think it almost impossible to write 
another with anything new in it about Dickens, but 
Mr. W. J. Carlton has done the almost impossible 
and in ‘“ Charles Dickens: Shorthand Reporter ”’ 
(5s; Cecil Palmer) throws new light on certain 
early years of Dickens’s career. He began as a 
stenographer in the Houses of Parliament, and as a 
newspaper reporter in general. Forster says little 
of these experiences; little has been known of 
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them; but fresh material has been discovered of 
late and Mr. Carlton tells the whole story of those 
prentice years that Dickens often turned to such 
good account later on in the work that has made 
him famous. Here is an addition to Dickens lore 
that is at once vividly interesting and of real 
importance. 


That the anonymous 
author of ‘‘ The Diary of 
a Young Lady of Fashion ”’ 
(Thornton Butterworth) was 
a modern writer in mas- 
querade was suspected by 
two or three of her critics 
(including Mr. S. M. Ellis, 
in THE BooKMAN), but many 
of them contentedly accep- 
ted the Diary as _ the 
authentic work of a lively 
young lady of the 
eighteenth century. An 
eighth edition is now being 
printed, and the author has 
proved to be, not a Miss 
Cleone Knox of 1764, but 
Miss Magdalen King-Hall, 
younger daughter of 
Admiral Sir George King- 
Hall, of Quinton Castle in 
County Clare, and it says 
much for her imaginative 
gift, as well as for her 
knowledge of the period, 
that this young writer could 
recreate the past in such 
detail and convinc- 
ingly that experienced 
reviewers found the Diary 
not only clever and 
amusing, but perfectly 
credible as a contemporary document. 


cleverest and most baffling] 
is published 


‘““T am a profound believer in the ‘ other fellow’ : 
a characteristic which perhaps explains my lack of 
interest in politics,’ writes Sir Ernest Benn in 
“If I Were a Labour Leader” (3s. 6d.; Benn), 
but his prevailing interest in the other fellow leads 
“him to take an interest in those social and economic 
questions, those capital and labour problems which 
the politician does not understand, simply because 
he looks at them from the standpoint of his par- 
ticular party and only sees one side of them. Taking 
the larger, impartial view and seeing that neither 
employers nor employed are faultless nor wholly 
in the right, Sir Ernest examines the situation 
with the homeliest, friendliest, frankest common 
sense, and prescribes remedies for our discontents 
that demand nothing more of any of us than the 


whose new novel, “ The Murder of Roger Ackroyd,” one of the 
ingenious of her mystery stories, 
y Messrs. Collins. 


From a drawing by Frank E. Slater. 


exercise of a reasonable consideration of our own 
and each other's interests. This is one of the few 
books on economics that are not only intelligible 
but interesting ; the sagacity, shrewd humour and 
human kindness of it make the “ dismal science ”’ 
so entertaining that “ If I Were a Labour Leader ”’ 
might be read solely for the 
pleasure of reading it, only 
that no intelligent, open- 
minded reader can very well 
fail to get some profit from 
it also. 


Mr. Middleton Murry has 
written a Life of Christ, to 
be published this autumn 
by Mr. Jonathan Cape here 
and by Messrs. Harper in 
America. On the whole, I 
gather, the Life is in pretty 
complete accord, so far as 
its basis in historical fact is 
concerned, with modernist 
criticism of the Gospel 
stories. For the most part 
Mr. Murry’s criticism of the 
Greek originals was done 
independently, but his 
results do not differ much 
from those reached by such 
an authority as Professor 
Burkitt and _ generally 
accepted by reasonable 
modernists. What is 
claimed as original in the 
Life is the psychological 
interpretation of those his- 
torical facts—that is, the 
history of the development 
of the mind and character of 
Jesus from His first appear- 
ance, at the baptism of John, onwards. Mr. Murry 
says he has come to believe very deeply indeed in 
Jesus as the real Master of Humanity, the archetype 
of supreme spiritual genius, the teacher of an eternal 
human wisdom, and his aim has been to show what 
His teaching really was. An abbreviated version of 
the Life is appearing serially in Mr. Murry’s maga- 
zine, the Adelphi. 


Mrs. Agatha Christie, 


That Mr. Wallace B. Nichols has the art of the 
story-teller was apparent in his dramas, and in 
those terse, tense, graphic little transcripts from 
life in the sequence of poems that make up his 
‘« Jericho Street ’’; so one opens his first novel, 
“Secret Market” (7s. 6d.; Ward, Lock), with 
expectations, and he does not fail to fulfil them. I 
shall not attempt to sketch the plot of his story ; 
it centres on the changing fortunes of ‘“ The 
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Restaurant Jon,” which in- 
volve those of its harassed, 
quixotically honest pro- 
prietor, Jonathan Quixley, 
his less scrupulous, business- 
like wife, Victorine; those 
of two of his customers, 
the affluent, steady-going 
Maurice Dryden and the 
charming, practical head of a 
translation bureau, Natalie 
Hetherset ; to say nothing 
of those of the at-first for- 
lorn Quinta Massimer, who 
practises a harmless deceit 
to escape from destitution, 
and passes unscathed 
through the forbidden but 
profitable secret dope 
market that Victorine 
establishes in defiance of her 
husband, to the happiness 
that, at the outset, Dryden 
had intended for the unat- 
tainable Natalie. Mr. Nichols writes with a sense 
of humour and of drama. His story is a romance 
of character and incident, of sensation and senti- 
ment, well contrived and ably written, and is given 
its right, picturesque setting in the glamorous, 
bohemian neighbourhood of Soho. 


Photo by Walter Scott. 


If you only know Mr. Keighley Snowden as the 
author of such realistic novels of modern town life 
as ‘‘ Hate of Evil” and “ Bright Shame,” you will 
come unprepared for the vigorous spirit of romance 
that blows through his new story, ‘“‘ Jack the 
Outlaw ” (7s. 6d.; Simpkin). Yet he is as closely 
true to life in this book as in his others. We have 
had very successful biographical novels written 
lately round the lives of Byron, Shelley, Nelson, 
and they were not more romantic figures than, in 
his different fashion, was Jack Sinclair; so that 
if Mr. Snowden has made a romance he has done 
so because the facts of Sinclair's career happen to 
be an amazing romance in them- 
selves and it was impossible to 
unfold them truthfully and make 
anything else of them. About a 
hundred years ago it was a crime, 
under the new Game Laws, to 
shoot rabbits, and against this 
iniquity Jack Sinclair rose in re- 
volt. He lived for ten years as an 
outlaw, and was popularly known 
as Jack, King of Nidderdale, in 
Yorkshire, and the country for 
miles round rang with tales of 4,» s 
his daring exploits. Farmers and 
country gentlemen, glad that he 


Mr. Keighley Snowden. 


Miss Gret Lane, 


whose recent novel, ‘‘ Found on the Road”’ e 
(Herbert Jenkins), is reviewed on page 216. a thoroughly enjoyable book. 


should keep down the pests 
that destroyed their crops, 
encouraged and secretly be- 
friended him, and, on the 
whole, he went about among 
the people with impunity ; 
ready to help any in trouble ; 
generous to the poor ; living 
up to the breezy traditions 
of Robin Hood, idolised by 
the crowd and a perpetual 
thorn in the side of those 
who administered the law. 
For ten years the police 
hunted him in vain. Again 
and again he evaded arrest 
almost by a miracle. 
Generally some friendly 
warning reached him when 
danger was imminent ; when 
it did not, by strength or 
cunning or reckless courage 
or sheer swiftness of foot he 
slipped through the net 
prepared for him and was gone again. His character ; 
that of the great-hearted, loyal Esther who shared 
his destiny ; his brother Lishe, who had been trans- 
ported, but escaped back to England to join him in his 
outlawry ; the genial Squire Appleby ; the traitorous 
Moore; the gentle schoolmaster, David Clarke— 
these, and indeed all the men and women of the 
story, in their degree, are drawn and humanised 
skilfully and with intimate knowledge. Crowded 
with incident and adventure, vigorously alive 
through all its varying phases, “ Jack the Outlaw ”’ 
is a romance of real life that is stranger than fiction 
and to the full as exciting as any that could be 
invented. 


“ The Garden of Redemption,” by W. E. Royden 
(Melrose), is a romance of a small European kingdom, 
a love story, a mystery story, a story in which 
political intriguings and the homely atmosphere of 
ordinary, quiet life are so ingeniously reconciled 
that you can describe it as 
exciting, picturesque, bristling 
with adventure, a charming 
blend of gracious sentiment and 
humour and vigorous melodrama, 
for these are the elements of 
which this ably, attractively 
written story is made. Its chief 
secret is so well kept that, with- 
out risk of losing any money, one 
might offer a prize to the reader 
who guessed it before the author 
gives it away at the end. A clever 
plot and a pleasant style make this 
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If you are a vivisectionist and believe in vaccina- 
tion, read ‘‘ The Difficulties of Dr. Deguerre,”’ by 
Dr. Walter R. Hadwen (22s. 6d.; Daniel), and 
you may be converted from these beliefs, or you 
may be exasperated by Dr. Hadwen’s attitude 
toward them, but you will enjoy reading it, for 
any book is enjoyable so long as it either pleases 
or annoys the reader. Dr. Hadwen, as everybody 
knows, is one of the increasing number of medical 
men who are opposed to vivisection and vaccination 
in all their forms, and though his book reads like 
a novel it is all written with a purpose, and that 
purpose to let various characters argue for and 
against those scientific usages and naturally he 
proves the case for 
his own convictions. 
There is a lot of it, 
but it is readable 
and informing, and 
Arthur Moreland’s 
illustrations are a 
capital addition to 
the instructive 
entertainment it 
offers you. 


Mr. Zane Grey 
has ended his fish- 
ing expedition in 
New Zealand and 

Mile. Marcelle Vioux, js by now back home 
feviewed inthis Number. in America, but 
intends to return to 
New Zealand in his own _ schooner, 
Fisherman, about the end of this year. 
The last few weeks of his stay were 
devoted to fresh-water fishing in the 
Taupo district. Mr. Grey said that he 
never experienced anything like the 
fishing with the marlin sword-fish which 
it had been his good fortune to enjoy 
off the Bay of Islands in the North, 
and he intends to explore the grounds 
further in his own way and with his 
own craft on his next visit. A full 
account of the expedition appeared in 
the New Zealand Herald, and the 
Auckland Weekly News published a 
‘dozen pages of excellent photographs 
taken during the tour, one of which 
we reproduce. While in New Zealand, 
Mr. Zane Grey spent his leisure in 
writing and has, I understand, made 
considerable progress with a book on 
New Zealand fishing which will tell the 
story of his adventures and experiences 
there. 


The editor of ‘‘ Reminiscences of 


Photo by Charles Borup, Mr. Wallace B. Nichols, 
Streatham. 


Mrs. Comyns Carr,’’ Eve Adam, asks me to publish 
the following explanation : 

“In a notice of ‘ Reminiscences of Mrs. Comyns 
Carr,’ edited by Eve Adam (18s.; Hutchinson), 
which was published in the March issue of THE 
BooKMAN, your reviewer points out an inaccurate 
statement concerning George Meredith. The re- 
sponsibility for this error, which arose through my 


Mr. Zane Grey. 


One of the many photographs reproduced in the Auckland Weekly News for April 15th last, 


taken during Mr. Zane Grey's fishing tour in New Zealand. 
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wrong interpretation of some material given me by 
Mrs. Comyns Carr, is entirely mine. I shall be 
grateful if you will allow me an opportunity of 
exonerating Mrs. Comyns Carr from any intention 
of ‘ striving to write a purple passage.’ ”’ 


Two years ago “The Chaste Diana,’ by 
E. Barrington, attracted more attention than a 
first novel generally receives. In 1925 Messrs. 
Harrap published “‘ The Divine Lady,” an historical 
romance founded on the story of Lord Nelson and 
Lady Hamilton, and, more recently, “ Glorious 
Apollo” (now in its hundredth thousand in 
America), of which Lord Byron was the hero. 
These also were by E. Barrington, and both were 
acclaimed by the critics and ran to large sales. 
Somewhere about the same time a series of remark- 
able Oriental stories by L. Adams Beck were being 
issued by Mr. John Murray in his ‘‘ Wisdom of the 
East ”’ series, and now I am told that L. Adams 
Beck and E. Barrington are one and the same 
person, whose real name is Mrs. Adams Beck. 
She is an Englishwoman; granddaughter of Sir 
Fairfax Moresby, at one time Commander-in-Chief 
of the Pacific station, and daughter of Admiral 
Moresby, one of the most distinguished explorers 
of his day; and has lived for many years in the 
East—in India, China, Java, Burma and Japan. 
Messrs. Harrap are publishing shortly a new novel 
by Mrs. Adams Beck (under her name of E. Barring- 
ton), ‘‘ The Exquisite Perdita,” based on the story 
of Perdita Robinson, famous in the time of Garrick 
and Sheridan. BookKMAN. 


NOTES ON NEW BOOKS. 


Those who have ever crossed Lake Constance on their 
way back from Tyrol or the Dolomites are familiar with 
the statue of John Hus and other evidences of the Refor- 
mation struggle. But few of them have ascended the hills 
to St. Gallen, or inquired why so Irish a name got trans- 
planted into Switzerland. ‘‘ The Abbey of St. Gall as a 
Centre of Literature and Art,”’ by J. M. Clark (18s. ; Cam- 
bridge University Press) has had few English predecessors 
in revealing the extent of the Irish missions into western 
Europe more than a dozen centuries ago, and none of them 
have told the story of the way this monastery grew into 
a fountain of learning, music, literature, and history, 
lasting almost until to-day. One cannot too strongly 
recommend Dr. Clark’s as a fine example of the way in 
which to invest a great harvest of learning and inquiry 
with conciseness, ease and charm. 

Numerous and varied are the claims for King Arthur’s 
legendary connections, both feasible and otherwise, and in 
“King Arthur’s Country ”’ (6s.; Dent) Mr. F. J. Snell, 
without putting forward any new or startling theory of 
his own, has made a fascinating book by gathering all these 
together. Commencing with Tintagel, Arthur’s reputed 
birthplace, the attraction of which, by reason of its own 
charm as well as historical tradition, is quickly realised, 
the connection is followed through Devon and Dorset, 
Wales and the West of England, the East and West Low- 
lands, and thence to Brittany, followed by a short excursion 
into Lloegyr, the name which Cymry applied to England 


south of the Humber. It matters little whether we believe 
that Arthur actually lived or not, but there is no denying 
that the romance of his personality is firmly rooted in all 
the parts associated with his name, and to follow this up 
under Mr. Snell’s guidance is an absorbing diversion. 


THE BOOKMAN LITERARY CIRCLE. 


LONDON. 
A Visit to Temple Bar. 

The Coal and General Strikes did not succeed in spoiling 
our ramble to Cheshunt. The date had to be postponed 
on account of railway disorganisations, and even on 
May 29th, when we met at Liverpool Street, trains were 
not running according to schedule, and it was after three 
o’clock before ours pulled out of the station. We left the 
train at Waltham Cross and were able to take in the historic 
relic, from which this ugliest of villages is named, without 
leaving the direct route for Theobald’s Park. The Cross 
stands on the main street, at the junction of that thorough- 
fare with the station road, and is one of the three remain- 
ing of the twelve which Edward I raised to the memory 
of Eleanor of Castile along the line which her funeral 
procession took from Hardeby to Westminster Abbey. 

Our route then followed the main street until we came 
to a road through Theobald’s Park, now in private hands 
but originally owned by Lord Burghley, Queen Elizabeth’s 
minister. The abrupt change from the main street of 
Waltham, with its trams and buses, to the pastoral quiet 
of this private road, was one of the pleasures of the 
expedition. 

When we were nearly at our destination we crossed the 
New River, which James I had deflected from its course 
so as to flow through the property, after he took it in 
exchange for Hatfield, from Lord Robert Cecil. Soon we 
were able to distinguish the grey stones of Temple Bar, 
which now forms the principal entrance to the park. 
Designed by Wren for an imposing entrance to the greatest 
city, it adapts itself with equal charm and distinction 
to its leafy setting. The Portland stone has lost the 
characteristic London black ; its surfaces are now acquir- 
ing an innocent coat of green moss. The City side of the 
monument which faces the road has the statues of James I 
and Anne of Denmark standing in the two niches of the 
upper story. The fact that James died in the house (now 
demolished) within the park makes a connection between 
the site and the monument, and in a sense justifies its 
position here. 

We had tea in the banqueting-room of the ‘ Green 
Dragon,’’ an agreeable hostelry in the old village of 
Cheshunt. After tea we saw the so-called Great House 
of Cheshunt, a curious brick building of doubtful history 
which was built by Cardinal Wolsey. We were obliged to 
leave Waltham Abbey for another occasion, owing to our 
late start. I believe the afternoon was a success—at least 
the leader of the party enjoyed it immensely. 

HELEN W. HENDERSON. 


Summer Programme. 

July 24th, Stoke Poges.—In response to many requests 
Mr. A. H. Capern has kindly undertaken to repeat this 
ramble, as last year’s visit to Stoke Poges was marred by 
rain. If sufficient names are received in good time, it 
may be possible to arrange for conveyance of the party 
by road instead of rail. 


MANCHESTER. 
Report of visit to Grasmere not received in time for 
publication this month. 
All applications for membership of Manchester Circle to 
be made to the Secretary, Mr. J. H. Wharmby, Box 510, 
G.P.O., Manchester. 


HASTINGS. 


Autumn programme will be announced shortly, 

All applications for membership of the Hastings Circle 
should be made to the Secretary, Mr. Kenneth V. Saville, 
Hastings Bookshop, 16, Robertson Street, Hastings. 
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Hew Books. 


THE NEW WALTER DE LA MARE.* 


The reader of these nine stories will be struck by the 
superficial diversity of the facts described, and the pro- 
found unity of spiritual experience behind the facts. The 
first story is sup- 
posed to be told in 
a village inn bya 
schoolmaster to the 
other two occu- 
pants of the tap- 
room. One of 
these listeners be- 
comes in turn the 
narrator. The 
description of these 
three men, like the 
device of the 
second-hand _nar- 
ration, reminds one 
of the opening of 
many Conrad 
Mr. Walter de stories. And that 
la Mare. speculative philo- 

sopher, the school- 
master, would, one feels, develop on further acquaintance 
into an attractive landlubber-Marlowe. The company in 
the taproom, although it is real enough, is just the under- 
tow of the world’s ordinariness which is always being 
eroded by the extraordinary. Into that seemingly matter- 
of-fact air creeps with pervasive subtlety the schoolmaster’s 
story of the mad Mr. Kempe, whose quest of evidence of 
personal immortality had become a devouring desire to 
photograph dying people. The mad Mr. Kempe? But 
the schoolmaster gives you ample reason for assuming that 
the half-glimpsed terror came out of his own imagination, 
and that Mr. Kempe was merely an eccentric recluse. Some- 
thing like this happens in the story of ‘“‘ All Hallows,” a 
cathedral standing half ruined in a cliff-hollow close to the 
sea and isolated from neighbouring human habitation. 
As the narrator tells you the story of how he visited the 
cathedral one hot summer afternoon, and of the strange 
things told to him by the verger, you are left perfectly 
free to believe that occult forces antagonistic to mankind 
really were breaking through the thin veil which separates 
us from the imminent unseen. Or you can believe that 
the old man was “ cracked,’’ and that the narrator’s 
frightening impressions when he accompanied the verger 
on a round of the cathedral at twilight were the consequence 
of suggestion acting on an excitable imagination. But the 
narrator confesses that even before meeting the verger, 
while he is taking his first long look at the cathedral of 
which he has so often dreamed, one of the stone statues 
on the buttresses seems to have vanished during his inspec- 
tion. This hint of the uncanny possibilities of the place 
is the sole touch to the atmosphere inconsistent with the 
theory of the verger’s madness. But while reading the 
story you are not permitted to feel sure the verger is any- 
thing but remarkably sane. After you have been dragged 
into the narrator’s undeniably alarming experiences and 
have emerged, as he did, feeling that probably nothing 
happened at all, but by the mercy of Je bon Dieu—that is 
to say, while the story with its imagery and cadences is 
passing like a dream into the mind’s background—a meaning 
calls out from the heart of darkness. That ruining 
cathedral is a cockpit of the unending war between the 
spirit of man and the forces that threaten it, have always 
threatened it, with destruction. Only the steadfast faith 
of an old man remains there—and it suffices, though pre- 
cariously, to check the implacable sea-like encroachment. 


* “The Connoisseur and Other Stories.” By Walter de la 
Mare. tos. 6d. (Collins.) 


Photo by Elliott & Fry. 


At one moment that cathedral is nothing less than 
European civilisation. This aura of meaning is left by the 
poet who works inside the story-teller. 

The play upon uncertainty, a subtle undermining of 
intellectual determination, has clearly become one of Mr. 
de la Mare’s favourite devices. It is more or less evident 
in every story, even in the first part of the title-piece, 
which is a poetic fable of which the different sections are 
too disjointed for cumulative interest. You are not 
allowed to doubt that the parrot in ‘‘ Pretty Poll” had 
not an appalling eloquence to drive its owner crazy, but 
its terrifying quality and the telescopic glimpse into 
dangerous depths of humanity remembered only by that 
sinister bird, come from intangible innuendoes and carefully 
casual suggestions, and it would be a very cocksure reader 
who could say whether Miss Sturgess saved Bysshe from 
himself or from the parrot, when she wrung the bird’s neck 
and lost visibly the man she had already lost unadmittedly. 
But we are here running right round the frame of the 
picture and looking at the back. The company who listen 
to this story break in with questions, but the questions do 
not concern Miss Sturgess or Bysshe. The author’s subtle 
realism leaves much unsaid. That friendly tea-party were 
discussing marriage when the satirical Tresidder tells the 
story of Bysshe and his parrot. At the end they each 
relapse into their own thoughts, but you can hear the 
echoes of the story in their individual minds. You can 
guess at their individual finishing touches to Tresidder’s 
yarn, and if you are a reviewer you may inadvertently quote 
the unspoken thoughts of one of them as if Mr. de la Mare 
had written them down. 

So you might also say that “ Missing”’ is the second- 
hand narrative of a murderer whose crime has not yet 
been found out, a murderer who will certainly give himself 
up to the police before long, a murderer for whom you feel 
sorry, although he is as despicable a wretch as ever Conrad 
poured scorn upon. Mr. de la Mare does not even tell you 
he is a murderer, and instead of pouring scorn on him he 
allows the narrator, a somewhat self-righteous and superior 
person, to describe how he was pestered by the man in a 
deserted London teashop on a hot, desolate London 
Saturday afternoon, when all the world seemed reduced 
to a lethargic futility with a chorus of super-silly waitresses, 
and all hope of salvation was concentrated on a No. 18 
bus which passes the shop windows and spins round the 
corner, disappearing, one feels, into eternity. 

Then there is ‘“ The Nap” of Mr. Thripp. A more 
simple and more profound mystic than Mr. Brittling is 
Mr. Thripp, and his ambition leaps no higher than a cup 
of extra special tea, kept secret from his family, every 
Saturday afternoon, followed by a nap in which, without 
realising it, he gets himself ‘‘ in tune with the infinite,” as 
they used to say in the United States. Mr. Thripp looks 
as harmless as his beloved pot of tea; he is as dangerous, 
with his potential meanings, as a jar of high-explosive. 

The vivid dream called ‘‘ The Wharf,’ the somehow 
unsatisfactory story called ‘‘ The Lost Track,’”’ and the 
title-piece, come nearest to the manner—-let us call it for 
convenience the romantic manner, though admitting 
intense and subtle realism—of ‘‘ The Riddle ”’ collection of 
stories; the others in this volume seem to show that the 
author of ‘‘ Broomsticks and Other Stories” has not 
ceased moving, as he then was, towards a classical style, 
in which he is increasingly lucid, wise, ironic, impersonal. 
In the most matter-of-fact of these new stories the author 
is clearly a poet, and yet, as one places ‘‘ The Connoisseur ”’ 
on the shelf alongside the other de la Mare books, one has 
a momentary vision of Henry Brocken, subjective singer of 
beauty, riding away like the Knight into shades of dark- 
ness. Sometimes the old enchantment is felt, but it is 
rarer, and the magic is wielded more deliberately. The 
magician, full of his mature knowledge, practises his art 
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in the light of common day. The achievement is not 
necessarily greater, but it is more difficult. At any rate 
his dreams are still rumorous of the unimaginable waters 
of Time. 

R. L. MécRoz. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE AND FRENCH 
CRITICS.* 


People have a tendency to believe that French opinion 
of English literature is typified by Voltaire’s misunder- 
standing of Shakespeare. They forget that Voltaire’s view 
was natural in a man whose whole theory and practice 
of tragedy was based upon a classical ideal to which Shake- 
speare made no attempt to conform, and of which in fact 
he was quite ignorant. They forget that Voltaire’s view 
was exactly that of the English seventeenth and eighteenth 
century highbrows who derived their literary, and especially 
their dramatic, notions from France, and thought about 
Shakespeare much as a modern Garden Suburb poet 
thinks about Tennyson and Browning. They forget that 
Sterne, Richardson and Scott were potent influences in 
French literature. They forget that a Shakespeare season 
given by English actors in Paris was a powerful stimulus 
to the Romantic revolution initiated publicly by Dumas’s 
“Henri III” and Hugo’s “ Hernani.’’ Finally (for this 
recital of obliviscence must end somewhere) they forget 
that some of the most enlightening studies of some of the 
most English of poets have been written by French scholars 
and critics. 

No better example of these studies could be cited than 
‘““La Jeunesse de William Wordsworth’ by one of our 
present historians, Mr. Legouis, for it taught English 
readers a great deal that English critics appeared not to 
know about an English poet generally considered in- 
comprehensible to Frenchmen. 

Professor Legouis’s present volume takes us from the 
beginnings to the Restoration. Its special charm is pre- 
cisely that it is a French and not an English history. 
The preface is a model of delicacy. Listen to this : 

‘* The authors’ experience as university professors had warned 
them that, if they were to prepare their own students for know- 
ledge of foreign literature, they must take into account certain 
demands proper to the mentality of their nation: they must 
satisfy that need for connected composition, for the present- 


ment of a chain of facts and ideas, without which the French 
do not easily assimilate the matter which they study.” 


In other words they felt that a history of literature 
should be a piece of literature: that a book about books 
must be readable. Have our English professorial historians 
always been conscious of this necessity ? Primed with the 
Gothic that no Goth ever spoke, and with the sophisticated 
Anglo-Saxon that neither Angle nor Saxon might have 
recognised, they have sometimes made our literature the 
material for studies in language, and have valued it 
accordingly. 

Do not misunderstand me. Not for a moment would 
I seem to belittle the valuable and ill-requited philological 
studies that have, actually, thrown a new light on human 
history. All I deprecate is a confusion of two different 
sets of values. What is important as language may have 
no importance whatever as literature. The ‘‘ Ormulum,”’ 
for instance, is invaluable to the student of language ; 
it is valueless to the reader of literature—to the seeker 
after the best that has been said and thought in the world. 

Very properly therefore does Mr. Legouis write thus 
in his preface : 

“‘It can be neither idle nor ill-timed to endeavour before 
all else in a history of literature to show the earliest signs, the 
early gropings, the progress and retrogression and the triumphs 
of the artistic sense.” 


The pursuit of artistic values in a history of English 


By J- 
15s. each. (Fisher Unwin.)— 
By Emile Legouis and 
Translated from the French by Helen Douglas 
(Dent.) 


* “A Literary History of the English People.” 
Jusserand. Vols. I and II. 
“A History of English Literature.” 
Louis Cazamian. 
Irvine. 


Vol. I. ros. 6d. 


literature is rather a novelty, so let us, as a stranger, give 
it welcome. 

I have laid stress on this special purpose of our French 
professors, because that purpose is what gives the volume 
an unusual interest. The individual judgments must 
remain undiscussed. 

The appalling task of turning the work into English 
has been excellently accomplished. I will not pretend to 
have verified every word; but I know this that the high 
quality of the whole will more than atone for the faults of 
detail—if any should prove to exist. The appended “ List 
of Works for General Reference ’’ should have included 
my ‘‘ Cambridge Book of Prose and Verse from the Begin- 
nings to the Cycles of Romance,” Sisam’s ‘‘ Fourteenth 
Century Verse and Prose,’’ and Carleton Brown’s “ Religious 
Lyrics of the Fourteenth Century,’’ as these volumes bring 
together a mass of fascinating pieces from very many texts 
not accessible to the ordinary reader. 

And now what is one to say of Mr. Jusserand, except 
that we think of him, not as a French writer, but almost 
as an English classic? The present volumes are old 
friends, now revised and brought up to date. I wish the 
publisher had been kinder to them. They contain about 
half the matter of Mr. Legouis’s volume and weigh nearly 
a pound more. There is another volume to come. Will 
not Mr. Fisher Unwin think of his tired readers’ arms 
and find a less heavy paper. 

I hope too that he will persuade Mr. Jusserand to con- 
tinue a most fascinating work which, at present, stops at 
the date of the First Folio. Mr. Jusserand’s genezal 
purpose is indicated sufficiently in the title of his volumes. 
It is not so much a history of English literature esthetically 
considered as a history of the English people in one aspect 
of their esthetic activity. Mr. Jusserand certainly knows 
how to make literary history into literature. By an art 
in which art is concealed he weaves the beauty of his 
theme into the very texture of his discourse. Upon the 
actual matter itself he is one of the first authorities. 

We have travelled far in these latter days from Voltaire 
upon Shakespeare. 

GEORGE SAMPSON. 


“WHAT OMEN JOVE INTENDED.” 


My first reading of ‘‘ Thunder on the Left’ was done in 
the American edition last autumn, long before the book 
set people talking over here. Consequently Mr. Hugh 
Walpole’s introduction to the English publication was not 
seen by me until I had formed the opinion that our good 
friend ‘“‘ Kit’ Morley had written a straightforward novel 
whose meaning was as plain as Bardolph’s nose used to be 
to Falstaff. The simplicity of this story of a boy whose 
vision of the future enables him to see himself and his 
playmates as they will be when they are grown up moved 
me so emphatically that I could not forbear sending a 
message across the Atlantic, congratulating Mr. Morley on 
the way in which he had confined his sophistication and 
subtlety to the characterisation and commentary, as a 
good writer does always. 

Then came this English edition. Rare-hearted, generous 
Mr. Walpole has contributed his introductory note with the 
noblest of intentions, but the effect of it is to prepare the 
reader for a hundred mysteries that the author never for 
one moment imagined. To-day, as a result, everybody 
is reading ‘‘ Thunder on the Left”’ as a novel of many 
problems! Still, if it deepens the public interest in a 
very worthy piece of art I for one will not object. For 
Mr. Morley exceeds his own past self in it: previously one 
had preferred the personality behind his books to them- 
selves, but now the artist is concealed and beauty emerges. 

The opening chapter, which might have been called 
“‘ Prologue,” is one of the most exquisite presentations in 
literature of child psychology and juvenile talk—unham- 
pered by the presence of adults—and the sudden trans- 
portation, after Martin “‘ with the snuff of smoking candles 


* “ Thunder on the Left.’’ By Christopher Morley. 7s. 6d. 
(Heinemann.) 
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still in his nose’”’ had 
made his birthday wish, 
into the atmosphere of 
the same summer-house 
twenty years later, is 
carried through with 
conviction. The story 
proper, in which the 
shy, thoughtful boy has 
become a rather 
coarsened man of the 
world, a publicity writer 
for a big railroad com- 
pany, is in itself en- 
thralling. That George 
Granville is Martin 
grown up, despite that 
Martin himself wanders 
into the scene of action, 
as shy and thoughtful 
as ever and now being 
convinced by all he sees 
that grown people do 
not have a good time, is 
dexterously half con- 
cealed yet half revealed, 
and in this Mr. Morley 
has his chief triumph. 

“He was hidden in 
the securest of hiding- 
places—inside a person 
who belonged to someone else.’ The essential revelation 
lies in that sentence, and it comes before the story 
has reached its half-way mark. And in spite of it 
Mr. Walpole can actually write: ‘‘I think Mr. Morley 
might have been a little clearer . . . in showing plainly 
that George is Martin’s grown-up self, that Martin is spying 
on his own maturity and is dismayed by what he sees, 
just as George is angry with Martin because then he per- 
ceives what lovely things he has lost.’’ All the same, that 
introduction was worth writing, if only for Mr. Walpole’s 
final sentence, wise, true, and summing up the whole novel 
better than could any exhaustive analysis of it: ‘‘ The 
author has created something not as he would but as he 
must, and is here an interpreter of a world more wonderful 
than he himself knows.” 


Tuomas MOULT. 


MARJORCA.* 


The largest of the Balearic Isles has found an able and 
entertaining historian in Mr. Henry C. Shelley who, you 
gather, has lived in Majorca long enough to become 
intimately acquainted with the country and its people, 
and has told its story here from a close study of reliable 
native authorities. It is a story whose early stages are 
glamorous with picturesque legends ; but when it emerges 
from these legendary mists it has real romantic associations 
with the Empire of ancient Rome ; later it was overrun 
and sacked by the Arabs ; and in the eleventh century it 
was seized by a wandering Arab adventurer who made 
himself king of the island ; he and other Arab rulers, who 
were more pirates than kings, dominated it until the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, and there are still to 
be found in it traces of its Arabian conquerors, though it 
has now been a Spanish possession for some seven hundred 
years. The chronicle of its far-off wars once over, it 
becomes a tale of peace that Mr. Shelley has to tell, peace 
in beautiful old cities and villages, and on plains and 
mountains of surpassing loveliness. In a whimsical and 
charming essay, ‘‘ by way of preface,’’ Mr. A. S. M. Hutchin- 
son bears testimony to the magic of the place and sketches 
his first glimpse of it when, crossing from Spain, he arrived 

* “ Majorca.”” By Henry C. Shelley. With a Preface by 


A.S.M. Hutchinson. With 28 illustrations and a coloured map. 
tos. 6d. (Methuen.) 


Palma Cathedral Lonja in 
From “ Majorca,” by Henry C. Shelley” (Methuen). 


there early in the morning, “‘ and I will declare that the 
sight of Majorca from the deck of my steamer, unfolded 
to me as it were from the mists that wreathed away from 
shore to hill, and hill to peak, and peak to sky, and left 
her dropped like a lovely jewel on a lovely silk of blue, was 
as fair a sight as ever I did see. Yes, I will declare that ; 
and I shall have to pursue my travels a deal farther before 
I see a fairer.” 

Mr. Shelley devotes a chapter to Majorca’s one great son, 
Raymond Lully, who after some dissolute years, during 
which he was for a while a common soldier, became a 
recluse, devoted himself to meditation and the study of the 
occult, and in the scientific interpretation of nature was 
a forerunner of Bacon. George Sand and Chopin had 
associations with the island and spent a chequered honey- 
moon there, and these too have their due place in Mr. 
Shelley’s interesting and admirably written book, which 
reveals Majorca as a fascinating holiday land where almost 
every prospect pleases and man is friendly and contented, 
and makes Time, who is our master, his servant. The 
volume is well illustrated with beautiful photographs 
excellently reproduced. 


R. F. 


EDWARD THOMPSON’S POEMS.* 


This gathering of some sixty poems, selected for the 
most part from half a dozen earlier volumes, should give 
Mr. Edward Thompson a greater reputation than he has 
so far achieved. There are many varieties of mood and 
manner in it, and there is nothing which lacks distinction. 
It is in the main unambitious poetry; but it has much 
interfused beauty and not a few really memorable moments. 

Mr. Thompson has evidently studied his art as practised 
by his predecessors. There are clear echoes in his verses. 
“‘ The Knight Mystic’ for example recalls the ballads, too 
little read nowadays, of John Davidson. Reminders of the 
seventeenth century poets, particularly Marvell, with 
whom indeed Mr. Thompson has an obvious spiritual 
affinity, are not infrequent; while in the realistic and 
humorous pieces there are suggestions of Browning and 
even, in occasional passages of virtuosity, of the Reverend 
Richard Harris Barham. But the very heterogeneity of 
these names proves that Mr. Thompson is an eclectic rather 


* “Poems, 1902-1925." By Edward Thompson. 3s. 6d. 
(Selwyn & Blount.) 
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than a disciple, and if his mind is stored with the good 
work of other men, his own is none the less original, both 
in form and content. His use of free verse for instance is 
quite individual, and controlled by an excellent ear. 

He has, what there are poets of repute who lack, a joy 
in language for its own sake. He loves the colourful 
word and the sounding phrase, and such lines as: 


Pavilioned with obsequious shade ’”’ 
and 
“‘In sun-brave pilgrimage magnificent ”’ 


are of plentiful occurrence. He has lived in, and written 
of, the East, and put its hues into his verse : in illustration 
of which, a short piece, ‘‘ Damascus Orchards,’’ may be 
quoted in full. 
“‘ Lovely with almond-blossom and flooded water, 

With wind-flushed sheen of swaying orchard-meadows ; 

With azure starred of infrequent grape-hyacinth ; 

Misted blue with the fig-groves’ wintry haze ; 

Ruddy with budded apricot ; snowy with apple— 

Damascus, now into April glory awakening.” 


He also however, as in ‘‘ An Old Woman’ 
sees the East under gaunter aspects. 

But stark or luxurious, his language is never language 
only. He uses words as counters, he says in his “ Epi- 
logue,’’ but they are counters which represent sterling 
coin of thought. The “‘ fundamental brainwork ”’ is always 
there, and authentic emotion. His delight in visible beauty 
is never unaccompanied by an awareness of the unseen 
behind it. He is, as has been said, a poet of many moods. 
He can be witty, satirical, broadly humorous. But what 
is more characteristic of him is his sense of the reality 
beyond the apparent. 


and Lepers,”’ 


‘‘Nymph in the brake, thou fair deceiver, hence, 
Nor with thy treacherous seeming mock the sense ! ”’ 


And again : 


“‘ These tiger lilies’ petals curve 
Back like onyx-horns; their arrogant grace 
Makes my brain an Arabian Night ; they dance, 
Sultans in the Damascus of my soul. 
O sinister, ebony-dotted, beautiful flowers ! 
Mind of the world, that Thou shouldst think of these!” 

The flowers allure him, but they send his thoughts flying 
to the ‘“‘ mind of the world” to which they owe their 
being. He is a mystic, a seeker of the absolute. His 
mysticism is implicit in all but a few slight pieces, explicit 
in many. 

The deep sincerity of such a poem as “ Travelling 
Waters ’”’ is as certain as the imaginative beauty. And 
for contrast you may turn, if you will, to the fantastic, 
whimsical, but still philosophical “‘ Thoughts on the Islip 
Witch.” 

FRANCIS BICKLEY. 


THE WING OF PSYCHE.* 


Seldom does the wing of Psyche brush the page of the 
philosopher, even fleetingly. He understands talent, 
intellect, will, the Napoleons, the statesmen, ‘‘ the king- 
dom, the power and the glory.’”” He understands a certain 
type of imagination. But the faint, far voice, the dew- 
dark wing athwart the dawn, he does not know. Mr. 
Wallas does know it or, rather, he glimpses it, which is 
all anybody can do. He says some most helpful and 
illuminating things about the creative mind, and especially 
the mind of the poet. The strange necessity for the 
‘subconscious, for using ‘“‘ foreconscious processes for 
conscious ends,”’ is well understood. Only modern psycho- 
logists have begun to guess the all-importance of this dim 
waiting between the accomplishment of known fact and 
the sudden piercing awakening to what is beyond fact or 
thought. It is like the dark waiting on Easter morning. 
The experience is garnered, the life lived, the death died. 
What then? We wait by the sealed tomb for the clap 
of a wing, the sudden golden voice, the starting of 


* “The Art of Thought.” By Graham Wallas. 7s. 6d. 
(Jonathan Cape.) 


immortality from its silent nest. It is the one thing needful. 
Having it, you may labour under every disadvantage, yet 
your work will be the work of genius. Not having it, 
take up golf, or croquet, or politics, but do not meddle 
with poetry. If you know much about your work—why 
you work, how you work, your aims—you are probably 
not a poet. The poet lets not his left hand know what 
his right hand doeth. He has little choice, little will. 
He is simply a listener on the shelving shores of the sub- 
conscious, hearing the mighty roar of far seas. How then 
shall he answer kind inquiries: ‘‘ How goes your book ? ” 
““ Are you working hard ?’’ Does he ever work? What 
has he been doing, he wonders bemusedly, while publishers 
wait and friends look askance. Why, dear to goodness ! 
he has only been listening to God! Does he work best 
in the morning or after lunch ? Six hours a day, or more ? 
“Oh life, oh death, oh time!’’ He does not know. He 
has only been listening—listening to the mighty voice 
beyond the mountains, among the stars. Hardly ever 
does he do any conscious thinking. He listens; then he 
writes. Often he is greatly astonished at what he writes. 
But Mr. Wallas is not astonished. He understands. 
Very aptly he quotes a little girl who says: ‘‘ How can I 
know what I think till I see what I say ?”’ Further says 
the author, whose humour is delightful: ‘‘ How can the 
most perfectly trained clergyman be sure that he will 
feel really sad at Tuesday’s funeral or really joyful at 
Thursday’s wedding ? ”’ 

The effect of habit and the “‘ time-stimulus ”’ on creative 
work is very competently discussed. So is the control of 
energy. In this chapter the effects of action and rest are 
contrasted. One would have liked to hear what Mr. Wallas 
has to say as to denial of normal desires—such for instance 
as the “ hiraeth’’ for Nature—and its effect on creative 
life. 

Mr. Wallas is too well known to need my praise, yet 
I must thank him for this inspiring book. It is the work 
of a clear thinker who yet does not despise the vague 
meanderings of the imaginative writer. It is also the 
work of a mind which believes that physicists and physiolo- 
gists will some day join hands with psychologists ; which 
is almost tantamount to saying that God and matter are 
ultimately one. 

Mary WEBB. 
(Mrs. H. B. L. Webb.) 


HOLIDAY NOVELS. 


THE BLACK MAGICIAN. 


Aurelius Smith was a super-detective in New York, 
ahd so ‘‘ super” that Sherlock Holmes would look like 
the sergeant of police in ‘‘ The Pirates of Penzance’”’ by 
comparison. His “ outfit’’ consisted, besides himself, of 
the most heroic and competent lady stenographer on record, 
a Rajput from India who would have frightened Dr. Watson 
to death, a small boy with red hair and adenoids, and a 
particularly intelligent mongrel dog. All this talent was 
needed, for they were on the track of a man who had 
occultism, chemistry and other accomplishments at his 
fingers’ ends. There are some thrilling incidents all well 
told, and the reader who hankers after mystery and adven- 
ture will not have a dull moment. One of the objection- 
able habits of the occult man was to use a dummy pencil 
as a pea-shooter for the lightning discharge of gramophone 
needles tipped with poison, which killed on contact. 
Another was to carry about a flask of compressed ammonia 
gas, the liberation of which would blow a house sky high. 
Aurelius however laughs at such devices. Curiously 
enough the sleuth fails to notice that his client talks of 
“‘ protecting his children’’ on page 12, but says he has 
“no living children’? on page 15. Even Dr. Watson 
would have spotted this. 


BLACK VALLEY.? 
This somewhat unusual story introduces us to a small 
group of narrow-minded American missionaries in Japan, 
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and the plot turns upon a double romance that disturbs 
their self-complacence and, to their added discomfiture, 
involves them in scandal. Frances Penwick, one of their 
most eager workers, loses her heart at the age of fifty to a 
British sea captain, while Gilson, the son of the Reverend 
Alurid Wilberforce, falls in love with the geisha, O-Yo- 
Aka-San. Neither party in either of these romances is in 
fact guilty even of serious indecorum, it being the author’s 
purpose to show how completely divorced from life are the 
moral standards of the Free Salvation Society of Kurodani. 
Mr. Weaver would have succeeded better however if he 
had not caricatured his missionaries quite so mercilessly ; 
they belong to a past type and not to to-day. But his 
Japanese scenes are often charmingly drawn and carry the 
conviction of reality. 


THE SHADOW OF THE WOLF.* 


In this, the latest of the Thorndyke detective stories, 
the author adopts the unusual course of letting the reader 
into ‘“‘the know’”’ in the very first chapter. He then 
proceeds to show how Dr. Thorndyke gathers clue after 
clue and gets to grips with the problem. The result of 
course is not so exciting for the reader, but it is a refresh- 
ing and stimulating experience to find a new angle from 
which to follow the famous investigator getting ‘‘ warmer 
and warmer.”’ The plot of ‘‘ The Shadow of the Wolf ”’ is 
as neatly contrived as ever, and the opening chapter, tell- 
ing how two men set out for Penzance in a small yacht 
and only one arrives, is a dramatic piece of writing. One 
guesses from the stress laid in Chapter II on a home-made 
button that ‘this is going to play an important part in the 
elucidation of the mystery, but not one reader in a thousand 
will guess what a skyscraper of facts Dr. Thorndyke 
manages to build on this slender foundation. 


THE MOATED GRANGE.‘ 


There is always a fragrance about Miss Tynan’s stories, 
and ‘‘ The Moated Grange ”’ in spite of its being a “ tale 
of terror” is no exception to this rule. Beata de Burgh 
and her mother are a delightful pair of heroines. They 
plunge gaily into their adventure at the Moated Grange— 
until they realise that matters are assuming a sinister 
air, and then their pluck asserts itself, and we follow 
them with admiration through the weird and terrifying 
events which overtake them at the old Suffolk house in 
which they go to live. The butler, Crouch, and his wife 
are a strange, uncanny couple—both very well drawn 
characters. The love interest and mystery in the story 
are skilfully handled, The book contains a fine and very 
moving study of the faithfulness of a dog, and altogether 
makes delightful reading. 


THE SHADOW ON THE WALL. 


This is No. 16 of Jarrolds’ Mystery Novels, and you 
are hereby warned not to take it up in an idle hour before 
an important appointment. It begins at the moment 
when a, young Canadian and his half-sister, Laura, have 
arrived in England to claim a fortune left to the girl by 
her grandfather. Both had suffered in health from life- 
long hardships and poverty, and now with the cup of 
happiness at their lips Laura dies in the car on the way 
to the solicitors. Paul is roused from his grief to the 
rescue of a girl who has tried to drown herself. At his 
suggestion the friendless girl takes the place of the dead 
Laura, and the plan succeeds beyond expectations. Laura 
goes to live in the family mansion with a Mrs. Durrant 
and her son, who is the dispossessed heir. Paul takes a 
studio and is making a name for himself in the artistic 
world when, while on a visit to Laura, he becomes suddenly 
ill and dies. Soon afterwards Mrs. Durrant is taken ill, 
and Laura is accused of murder and attempted murder. 
The various trials and the number of people drawn into 
the affair make the rest of the book thrilling reading. A 
book to buy and to recommend. 


THE CROOKED LIP.* 


A very light, gaily told novel, ranging round a murder 
in a train. It was quite a good idea on the part of our 
author to give the background of a corridor carriage to 


his mystery. Sweet little dimpled heroine, Nonna, who 
throughout the tale is rather more like a fairy than a 
person, trips along to the restaurant-car to lunch with two 
fellow travellers, strangers but delightful young men, 
leaving her father in his compartment. When they are 
going back, having waited for coffee and a smoke after 
the meal, the train slowly stops, and as they go down the 
passage the guard, with a white scared face, comes out 
of their compartment hoarsely muttering, ‘‘ It looks like 
murder!’’ Nonna’s papa is no more; a big wound in his 
head! We need not enter into the explanation here ; 
suffice it to say that the plot is a very neat one, concerned 
with the acquisition of money, but the important thing 
to remember really is that ‘‘ The Crooked Lip” (an ugly 
title) is most readable, and in spite of its gruesomeness 
always contrives to be on the attractive side. 


THE DOUBLE THIRTEEN MYSTERY.’ 


Many modern detective tales allow themselves no 
space whatever to speak of characters or places. Mr. 
Wynne knows better than this; and his Dr. Hailey in 
this lively and dashing mystery study is a real person ; 
he lives to us in some deft character strokes. He thinks, 
too, He watches the face of the villainness with a thrill 
of wonder, noting that she had the loveliness which is so 
nearly spirituality and yet which falls so fatally short of 
that gift. He recalls, gazing at her bent golden head (the 
gold hue reminding him of the Chateau-Yquem he had 
drunk at dinner), the words of an old monkish writer upon 
women. He broods, when calling on the nobleman whom 
he suspects has been present on the night of the murder, 
on the stately English county homes. ‘‘ The Double 
Thirteen Mystery ” is sound, careful work, and the business 
of the numbers and their equivalent cipher is most 
excellently contrived. 


THE SILENT SIX.® 

If it rains—and there is no doubt that it will rain—the 
disappointed holiday-maker will be well provided for if he 
has a copy of ‘“‘ The Silent Six ’’ somewhere stowed away 
in his trunk. He will not be disappointed for long. He 
will probably hope that it will rain in torrents to the last 
word of the last chapter, for ‘‘ Seamark ”’ has written the 
compelling sort of yarn that makes a man forget his meals 


Photo by Bassano. Miss Magdalen King Hall. 
Author of “ The Diary of a Young Lady of Fashion” 
(Thorpton Butterworth). 
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and his wife, and hate to be reminded that they are 
unavoidable institutions. For over three hundred pages 
‘‘Seamark ” blazes the trail of the most fascinating and 
thrilling crook story we have read for many a long day. 
Damon Grey, who is one of the Silent Six, leaves prison 
after eighteen years’ detention for manslaughter, to discover 
that his wife has died of privation owing to the neglect of 
his confederates, who had previously sworn to assist her in the 
event of his conviction. The story is of Grey’s vengeance ; 
and the thorough manner in which he addresses himself to 
the task of returning evil for evil should satisfy even the 
most convinced advocate of that malignity in man which 
demands an eye for an eye. It is however more eyes than 
one that Mr. Damon Grey is after; and how he extracts 
them is best left to the story itself—a story that compels 
unabated attention from start to finish. 


THE STOLEN MARCH.® 

A happy, rambling, care-iree story that fully justifies the 
publishers’ announcement on the dust cover that it has 
been written in the hope of “ entertaining rather than 
improving those who read it.’’ To have invented a “ lost 
country ”’ of Southern Europe is a daring literary achieve- 
ment, though there are countries in Southern Europe still 
on the map which are lost in a sense not intended by the 
author. Mr. Dornford Yates introduces us to a unique 
young couple who, though married, are still passionately 
in love with one another. It is they who go in search of the 
lost country, Etchechuria, picking up on the way a young 
lady crook and a middle-aged adventurer at a loose end. 
Much which follows is rollicking farce, the mules, Balak 
and Balaam, proving themselves to be very capable 
comedians. Dornford Yates has a light touch and a keen 
sense of humour. This book will appeal to those who want 
to escape from the morbid and miserable, and lose them- 
selves in a world of delightful unreality. 


TEEFTALLOW.” 


The language and the general setting of an American 
novel are not as a rule common coin in our country. Yet 
a good story, well and honestly told by a writer who has 
the cause of his craft at heart, breaks down many barriers 
of generally accepted fact, and we should not be surprised 
if ‘‘ Teeftallow ’’ found a large public on this side of the 
Atlantic. Nessie Sutton, the girl, is a real piece of por- 
traiture, skilfully and tenderly drawn, and Abner Teef- 
tallow, who is the cause at once of the heights and the 
tragedy in her life, is a fine study of a thoughtless, callow, 
well-meaning youth, who goes to pieces chiefly because 
circumstances involve him in their drift. Some of the 
lesser characters are sketched in very clearly. Not long 
ago Mr. Stribling’s native state of Tennessee prosecuted 
one of its schoolmasters for teaching the theory of evolu- 
tion, and the famous Dayton case went round the world. 
This narrowness of hill-town outlook in the Middle West 
is well portrayed in the persons of Mrs. Roxie Biggers and 
Miss Scovell. There is, too, humour in the book, light, 
playful, bitter sometimes, and by it Mr. Stribling does a 
good deal to attract his public tohim. A story that should 
not be missed. 


FOUND ON THE ROAD." 

This is Miss Gret Lane’s third novel, and it is written 
with so much zest and freshness, telling a good story and 
telling it well, that when you have read it you feel you 
would like to read the other two. It is a sort of Wild West 
story, but not of an orthodox pattern. There are many 
characters in the book; they are deftly and vivaciously 
drawn, and you are doubly interested in the story because 
you are interested in them—especially in Mrs. Batti, her 
son Bud, her superior daughter Sandra, her homelier, 
charming daughter, Cissie, in Mrs. Batti’s quaint Chinese 
servant, Sin Sun; the snobbish Mrs. Raddish and her 
son Percival ; Captain Maude; the sinister looking, good- 
hearted Nappy; Dick Dane—the young man found on 
the road who became surrounded with ugly rumours, on 
the falsehood of which and the discovery of his real identity 
the happiness of Cissie depended. A capital tale—read it. 


UNDER THE CHERRY TREE-! 

Light, whimsical, humorous, after the manner of ‘‘ The 
Dolly Dialogues,’’ Mr. Peter Traill’s ‘‘ Under the Cherry 
Tree ’’ is an ideal book for the holiday—just what you want 
to read when you are lounging on the beach in the after- 
noon, or sitting in your arm-chair in the evening with no 
inclination to exert yourself and go out to a theatre. It is 
good entertainment, and does not aim at being anything 
more; and Mr. Aubrey Hammond’s quaint illustrations 
add to the gaiety and attractiveness of it. 


1By R. T. M. Scott. (Heinemann.)—*By Raymond Weaver. 
(Bles.)—*By R. Austin Freeman. (Hodder & Stoughton.)—‘*By 
Katharine Tynan. (Collins.)\—*By Moray Dalton. (Jarrolds.) 
—*By Herbert Adams. (Methuen.)—’By Anthony Wynne. 
(Hutchinson.)—*By Seamark.”’ (Hodder & Stoughton.)—*By 
Dornford Yates. (Ward, Lock.)—By T. S. Stribling. (Nisbet.) 
uBy Gret Lane. (Herbert Jenkins.)—!*By Peter Traill. (Faber 
& Gwyer.) 7s. 6d. each. 


FROM PASCAL TO PROUST.* 


The real hero of this book is neither Pascal nor Proust, 
nor Moliére, nor Balzac, but Bergson. It is indeed an 
attempt to trace a common thread of philosophy running 
through French literature and connecting writers who on 
the surface seem to have no point of contact; and this 
common thread is apparently best described as Bergsonism. 
Bergson as a philosopher does not find much acceptance 
among the professors: to them he is little more than a 
literary man, dealing with matters which are outside the 
realm of pure thought. His over-metaphorical style is 
attacked by them, when they condescend to speak of him 
at all, as essentially unscientific. In dealing with the 
processes of thought, they say, it is necessary to use words 
purely and exactly. Abundance of metaphor confuses 
thinking ; it does not illuminate or clarify it. These 
professional philosophers dismiss Bergson as they would 
dismiss, say, Carlyle, Nietzsche, Bernard Shaw, but he 
is taken up by the authors of creative literature, whose 
business is not so much with thought as with vision. 

Mr. Turquet-Milnes’s book is less an ordered treatise 
on the subject of the philosophic trend of French literature 
from Pascal to Proust than a series of scarcely-connected 
essays on prominent writers who seem in some sort to 
have viewed the universe as Professor Bergson views it. 
It is a book which can be read with profit even by those 
unfamiliar with French literature, for the author by no 
means confines himself to literary criticism: it is life, 
after all, and not literature alone which concerns him. 
Religion, he says, has in our days been largely superseded 
by literature. “‘ The realisation of the sublime and the 
beautiful which a peasant may attain in prayer, and the 
observation of the rites of his cult, is sought nowadays by 
what we are agreed to call the cultured classes, through 
an adoration of the Muses.”’ Life is growth, a becoming, 
an increase of sensibility—a fluid thing which only really 
exists as it changes. Stagnation, solidification, fixity— 
these are the attributes of lifenessness. By seeking always 
to attain to further knowledge of the nature of life, the 
meaning of existence, the purpose of suffering, the signifi- 
cance of human destiny, we demonstrate that we accept 
the universe as a unity with some inspiring force in it to 
which we may give no name at all, or call God. ‘‘ Thou 
wouldst not seek Me if thou hadst not found Me,”’ said 
Pascal in a much-quoted paradox. Living is action, and 
action is not necessarily the performance of some physical 
act, but can be an act of thought, the choice of one course 
in preference to the thousand and one other courses. 

It is some such philosophical idea as this which Mr. 
Turquet-Milnes finds working itself into the writings of 
authors so diverse as Balzac, Pascal, Thibaudet and Proust, 
to say nothing of Meredith, who not incongruously finds 
himself in this gallery of illustrious Frenchmen. I have 
the impression however that much the same philosophy 
would be found to be inherent in the great creative writers 


* “ From Pascal to Proust.”” By G.Turquet-Milnes. 5s. net. 
(Jonathan Cape.) 
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of all times and countries. It is not distinctively French 
nor especially the discovery of Bergson, though it is perhaps 
he who has systematised it and even popularised it. It 
is happily a philosophy which has its light as well as its 
serious side. It makes for a gayer outlook on life than a 
more rationalistic philosophy would do. Nor is it without 
significance that Bergson should have devoted one of 
his works to ‘ Laughter,’’ or that Moliére, whom Mr. 
Turquet-Milnes claims as a forerunner of the Bergson idea, 
should have been primarily a comic writer and the author 
of many comedy-ballets in which movement—the essential 
element in Bergsonism—is exalted to its right place as a 
protest against stiffness and stagnation. 


HERMON OULD. 


SATIRICAL POEMS.* 


Mr. Sassoon wrote perhaps the most influential of the 
war poetry—work whose sincerity and powerful, though 
sombre, pictorial quality killed off the verse marked by 
traditional sentiment and secondhand emotionalism. Since 
the war he has developed the satirical side of his genius ; 
his position and connections give him exceptional oppor- 
tunities for observation of modern life. These opportunities 
have gone into closely-noted vignettes, which he has 
published in the New Statesman and elsewhere, under names 
which have hardly concealed his authorship. He has now 
collected the more definitely satirical of these pieces. 

Mr. Sassoon takes himself seriously as a poet; he has 
never been anything else. Verse is now so easy to write 
that, as the poet-laureate remarked to the present reviewer 
a dozen years ago, ‘‘ the better a man writes the worse he 
writes.’” We have seen a good many men and women 
of ability begin with verse, because with luck and pull it is 
easier to get a succés d’estime (though nothing more) with 
poetry in the current vogue than with anything else ; 
once attention has been focused on them they have 
passed on to their real work, fiction, criticism or drama, 
and we have heard no more of them as poets. ‘‘ Why, 
father, is the net removed ? Son, it has caught the fish.” 
But Mr. Sassoon is not one of these. I shall be surprised 
if he ever writes anything but verse ; and it is plain from 
his verse that he both intends and is able to go very far 
as a poet. So, since his vocation is deliberate, criticism 
as well as gratitude is worth while. His new book shows 
that he is in danger of falling into several ruts of cadence 
and style. His rhythms tend to a certain loose monotony, 
to the constant repetition of the pattern of such lines as 
these : 


“ Near-neighboured by a blandly boisterous Dean . . . 


“* My intellectual feet approach this function 
With tolerance and Public-School compunction . 


= Refortified by exercise and air, 
I, jogging home astride my chestnut mare .. .”’ 


Some pieces end with a stab too lazy to be effective. 
For example : 
“Shelley was called ‘an atheistic worm’ 


By Goldflake’s grandpapa.. . 
Stands Shelley firm ?” 


That does not hurt Goldflake, or help Shelley, or move 
“the reader. And sometimes Mr. Sassoon fails by diction 
that is elaborately jocose. The man who writes like this : 
“‘ July proceeds. In ante-prandial strollings 

I note the Season’s climax. Cabbage-green, 


Lush from humidity of cloud cajolings, 
Predominates the vegetative scene ’’— 


is not giving his best. I suggest that what is wrong is 
an aloofness that is making a good poet lonelier than he 
can afford to be. This is a very lonely book. 

The devil’s advocate has done. Mr. Sassoon’s aloofness 
is not all disadvantage. There are few contemporary 
poets who seem to me to have so much to say that is 


* “Satirical Poems.” By Siegfried Sassoon. 3s. 6d. 
(Heinemann.) 


Mr. Siegfried Sassoon. 


their own and not picked up from the chatter of their 
set. One element of great worth in his attitude is its 
cosmopolitan quality. As a nation we are wretchedly 
insular, and our intellectual values are not half good 
enough. Mr. Sassoon’s detachment has come to him by 
inheritance, but it has been nurtured by a singularly 
honest brain. And the technical lapses which I have 
marked are absent from his best work. I do not see how 
anyone could have bettered ‘‘ On Reading the War Diary 
of a Defunct Ambassador ’’; its restraint and bitter wit 
make its undertone of indignation most effective. ‘‘ Sport- 
ing Acquaintances ’’ into fourteen lines gets insight as 
well as surface observation of the shrewdest kind, and 
gives a ludicrous picture good-humouredly. His attitude 
is not freakish or affected ; it is sane and his own. His 
war experiences made him care about humanity; and 
though the aristocrat that he is by temperament and 
training is now obviously struggling with the democrat 
that he became by reasoning and by seeing and sharing 
suffering, he makes no mistake in judging between the 
drabness which has come from poverty and lack of oppor- 
tunity and that which results from idle, unimaginative 
living. He keeps his contempt for the latter : 


“If Sargent could have called his soul his own 

And had not been the hireling of the Rich, 

There’d not be many portraits now re-shown 

Of ladies lovelified to ball-room pitch ; 

Nor would these multiplied admirers crush 

To crane their necks at sempiternal hostesses 

Whom by the brilliant boredom of his brush 

He silenced into fashion-dated ghostesses. . . . 
Nor would my soul feel quite so mocked and chilly 
When I rejoin plebeian Piccadilly.” 


Here is an impression of Wembley which escaped the 
newspaper reporters : 


“The megaphone-microphone-magnified voice of the King 

Spoke hollow and careful from vacant remoteness of air. 

I heard. There was no doubt at all that the Sovereign was 
there ; 

He was there to be grave and august and to say the right 
thing ; 

To utter the aims of Dominion. He came to declare 

An inaugurate Wembley. He did. Then a Prelate, with 
prayer 

To the God of Commercial Resources and Arts that are bland, 

Was broadcasted likewise, his crozier of office in hand. 

‘For Thine is the Kingdom, the Power, and the Glory,’ he 
said.” 
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The whole book is full of delightful things, of happy 
turns of phrase or refreshing frankaess and newness of 
opinion. I have complained of the endings of some of 
the pieces; but I have nothing against those of others, 
of ‘“‘ Founder’s Feast,’’ for example—an admirable poem 
all through : 

“* But on the Provost’s left, in gold and blue, 


Sat... OmyGod!.. . great Major-General Bluff .. . 
Enough, enough, enough, enough, enough! ”’ 


And English satirical poetry has no more perfect fusion 
of observation, kindly mischief, and imaginative glamour 
than “‘ Early Chronology ”’ : 
‘“‘ Beyond the college garden something glinted ; 

A copper coin climbed clear above black trees. 

Some Lydian coin? . . . Professor Brown agrees 

That copper coins weve in that Culture minted. 

But, as her whitening way aloft she took, 

I thought she had a pre-dynastic look.” 


Like the same author’s recent ‘‘ Selected Poems,’’ this 
is a very cheap book indeed. There are about ten million 
people in these islands who would be the better for reading 
both books. 


EDWARD THOMPSON. 


FRENCH SOCIETY IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY.* 


I shall endeavour in this little work,’”’ says the author, 
to provide students and all lovers of France with some 
definite knowledge as to the manner in which our ancestors 
lived. With this end in view then, rather than with any 
intention of writing an elaborate dissertation, I have 
gathered from contemporary authors such details and 
instructive passages as bear on the customs of the age, and 
have strung them together with some brief comments of 
my own.” As anyone will discover who picks up this 
handsome and weighty voiume, M. Ducros’s disclaimer is 
quite fantastically modest and deprecating. In the first 
place here is a full and comprehensive monograph, four 
hundred pages long, to the making of which almost every 
available French eighteenth century memoir and historical 
document seems to have contributed. And secondly, 
granted that the innumerable documentary pieces are 
borrowed, the pattern which is made of them is entirely 
M. Ducros’s own. The method indeed which the author 
employs in furnishing this elaborate picture of pre- 
Revolutionary France, with its Court, its Nobility of the 
Sword, its Nobility of the Robe, its great ecclesiastics, its 
Farmers-General, its country gentlemen and peasants, its 
bourgeoisie, and its salons (the organ of public opinion), 
is the method which no less an artist than Sir James Frazer 
adopted in building up his monumental story of ‘‘ The 
Golden Bough,’’ a method in which skill, tact and dis- 
crimination raise dovetailing and literary mosaic to a very 
fine art indeed. As a matter of fact M. Ducros never rams 
home a point, not even in dealing with such a monster of 
sensuality as Louis XV. His picture of a century in which 
King, peers, bishops and financiers combined to despoil 
the kingdom of France, to aggrandise the disintregating 
influence of the ‘‘ philosophes ”’ (see De Quincey’s review of 
Forster’s ‘“‘ Goldsmith ”’ on this point), and so to provoke 
that cataclysm of 1789 which was in its origins essentially 
a bourgeois revolution, he paints in the soberest of colours. 
Invective and declamation he carefully eschews, his sole 
aim being to set forth facts and to let the reader draw the 
not less obvious conclusion. As a result then of his careful 
sifting and arrangement of evidence he has produced a 
work which seems likely to be of permanent historical 
value, and which no one who has read Arthur Young’s 
“ Travels in France ’’ can afford to neglect. The English 
translation of the book is generally admirable. 


Lewis BETTANY. 


* “ French Society in the Eighteenth Century.’”’ By Louis 
Ducros. Translated from the French by W. De Geijer. 16s. 
(George Bell.) 


THE TESTAMENT OF FORREST REID.* 


Mr. Forrest Reid is well known to a select band of 
readers as the author of a series of remarkable romances 
which, for want of a better definition, may be classified 
as mystical or pantheistic. But he has a very individual 
mental outlook and a peculiarly personal link with the 
forces of Nature—and supernatural forces—which differen- 
tiate him from other writers of his calibre, such as Fiona 
Macleod and W. B. Yeats. On a former occasiont I 
defined Pan as Mr. Reid’s particular God, with Luna 
or the Moon as his presiding female deity, for in several 
of his stories the motif is moon-influence, and in nearly 
all the setting shows the woods and reed-fringed pools 
where lurks the goat-legged god, whose Pandean pipes 
sound an echo from over the hill. With such an absorbing 
and continuous melody in his imaginative work, it must 
be of interest to examine the influences and forces which 


. moulded such a mind and attuned it with the far-off things 


of Greek mythology and Greek adoration for beauty, 
both natural and physical. 

Fortunately, then, Mr. Reid now offers the autobiography 
—harsh word for such delicate work as this—of his first 
eighteen years. It is a singularly frank and all-revealing 
document, revealing more perhaps than the author is 
conscious of in the wistful land of psychology. In its 
main outline, his childhood was just what I should expect 
for the future development of his particular literary gift— 
the forces of heredity combining with the circumstances of 
a lonely child, with no companions in his nursery save a 
symbolical and much-loved nurse, to form an acutely 
sensitive and profoundly imaginative mind. Hence through 
the common period of midnight fears of mysterious dark- 
ness and ghosts, there developed the finer affinity with the 
unseen world and supernormal things. 

It is generally believed that a member of a large family 
of brothers and sisters, one who has endured all the rough, 
healthy tumble of competition and self-sacrifice in a 
crowded nursery, shapes later into the successful man of 
achievement. It is true perhaps of the business man, 
the colonist, the soldier and sailor. But the creative 
artist, particularly the literary artist, the poet, will in 
most cases prove to have passed a childhood of solitude 
and consequently introspective imagination. Byron, Bar- 
ham, Meredith, Thackeray, Roden Noel, Cowper—fifty 
examples could be given. A child reared in a “ healthy,” 
over-full, communal nursery could never have experienced 
such things as Mr. Reid speaks of in a most pregnant 
passage : 

“My life, from as far back as I can remember, was never 
lived wholly in the open. I mean that it had its private side, 
that there were things I saw, felt, heard, and kept to myself. 
There were thoughts I kept to myself, too, and above all dreams. 
. . . If you stand quite still in an ancient house you will hear, 
even in broad daylight, strange sounds and murmurings. And 
so it was with me. I came, on my mother’s side, of a very 
old, perhaps too old a stock, one that had reached its prime 
four hundred years ago, and there were whisperings and prompt- 
ings which, when I was quite alone, reached me out of the past. 
Very early I perceived that one’s mind was swarming with 
ghosts . . . thoughts and memories one could not speak of— 
not here, not now—though one could speak of them in the 
dream place.” 

For ten years of his boyhood Mr. Reid was possessed 
of a wonderful dream land, a garden by the sea, which 
he could recover in sleep again and again, unchanged in 
aspect and with the same companionship. Here he was 
ever met by that figure of his ideal, the figure which has 
inspired so many of the protagonists of his romances : 

“Out from the leafy shadow he bounded into the sunlight. 
I saw him standing for a moment, his naked body the colour 
of pale amber against the dark background—a boy of about 


my own age, with eager parted lips and bright eyes. But he 
was more beautiful than anything else in the whole world, 


or in my imagination... . : And from the moment I found 
myself on that hill-side I was happy. All my waking life, 
indeed, was blotted out. . . . But the deepest well of happiness 


sprang from a sense of perfect communion with another being. 
It was this I looked forward to, this that I still longed for when 


* “ Apostate.”” By Forrest Reid. (Constable.) 
+ THE Bookman, May, 1920. 
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I awoke . . . the memory of it was in my waking hours like 
a Fata Morgana, leading me hither and thither, wherever some 
faint reflection of it seemed to shine.” 


In his waking life he never found that ideal friend. 
Twice he thought he had, but the hope proved but a mirage, 
though before it faded he tasted some radiant hours of 
joy. He expresses exquisitely how affection for a human 
being can be trans- 
muted into all the 
beauty and glory of 
the visible world, 
forming one _ perfect 
whole : 


“All the beauty of 
the earth seemed to flow 
in upon me—an almost 
intolerable beauty, that 
pressed close and closer 
upon my mind and 
senses, with its sadness 
and rapture. And my 
companion was a part 
of this beauty, a part of 
the summer, a part of 
the trailing evening 
glory, a part of the 
sleepy cawing of the 
rooks, a part of the 
drifting incense that 
rose and spread from 
the many - coloured 
flower beds. Then, 
through the stillness, I 
would hear, as if from 
an immense distance, 
that low faint backwash 
on my golden shore, and 
would be almost certain 
that my two worlds had 
begun, ever so little, to 
overlap.” 


Mr. Reid’s narrative 
ends abruptly on a 
broken note of sad- 
ness. I hope he will 
withdraw the veil a 
little more and show 
how he came to ulti- 
mate peace and pas- 
sive acceptance of 
things as they are in 
this waking world. 

I must not conclude 
with the suggestion 
that Mr. Reid’s book is entirely concerned with “ the light 
that never was on sea or land, the consecration, and the 
poet’s dream’’: it offers evidence also that he was at 
times indeed ‘‘ an odious child’’; evidence of his revolt 
from conventional religion and of the dawning of the 
sexual impulse; and evidence of a refreshing sense of 
humour. 

S. M. EL Is. 


THE MINIATURE.* 


The accent is laid on the second word of the title in this 

_ welcome addition to the ‘‘ Universal Art Series,’’ for both 
authors devote themselves to an exhaustive analysis of the 

practice rather than the personalities of the ‘‘ painters in 

little."" The book is divided into two parts; Dr. William- 

son, our leading authority on the subject, writing on the 

materials and technique of the miniaturists of the past, 

while Mr. Buckman, himself one of the most accomplished 

of modern miniaturists, describes the methods in use to-day. 

Each section of the text is supported by a series of carefully 

chosen and admirably reproduced illustrations. The book 

is a mine of information both to the student of old minia- 

tures and to the aspirant in this fascinating art, and the 

discussions on pigments will be particularly instructive to 


* “The Art of the Miniature Painter.” By Dr. George C. 
Williamson and Percy Buckman. 21s. (Chapman & Hall.) 


From “The Art of the Miniature Painter” (Chapman & Hall). 


all interested in the permanence of paint. Dr. Williamson 
is little less than devastating in his criticism of pigments : 

“Of present-day colours, crimson lake is altogether unsatis- 
factory, and carmine is the same; olive green is not a stable 
colour, nor is a great deal of the modern Naples yellow, because 
it is not a true antimoniate of lead ; Indian yellow is absolutely 
unstable; purple madder is the same; gamboge quite un- 
satisfactory ; the browns derived from liquorice and tobacco 
juice are also bad; 
brown madder and 
cadmium yellow both 
turn brown, Prussian 
blue goes if the air is 
moist, indigo is only 
stable if the air about it 
is absolutely dry. Many 
of the present artists’ 
colours that are in use 
intensify and deepen in 
colour, while, of course, 
the chromes and the 
arsenic salts, notably 
the arsenite of copper, 
are all unsatisfactory 
colours from the point 
of view of perman- 
ence.” 

How few reliable 
colours exist is made 
manifest when an 
authority with Dr. 
Williamson’s long ex- 
perience and deep 
erudition declares that 
where an old minia- 
ture has not altered 
to any great extent in 
colour, it may be 
taken for granted that 
the pigments used are 
aureolin, Venetian red, 
vermilion, true Naples 
yellow, the earth 
ochres and umbers, 
the native green oxide 
of chromium known 
as terre verte, ultra- 
marine, cobalt and 
sepia. It is by this 
intimate knowledge of 
the habits of colours 
used in the past that 
the expert can decide 
on the authenticity of 
old miniatures, and consequently the information supplied 
in this book will be of the highest value to collectors as 
well as artists. 


Queen Marie Antoinette. 
Unfinished portrait by Frangois Dumont. 


FRANK RUTTER. 


A CHOICE OF PROSE.* 


It has taken Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch over twenty years 
to match the “ Oxford Book of Verse ’’’ with the “‘ Oxford 
Book of Prose.’’ Of course they do not really match, 
because, in the nature of things, a collection of prose pieces 
cannot compete with a collection of poems. A chip of a 
building, though it were the Parthenon itself, cannot 
compare with a Tanagra statuette. 

What one has to ask about a prose anthology is this, 
Is it a book of good reading, representative, personal, yet 
not wilful? Of the first eight hundred pages of ‘‘Q”’ one 
can reply emphatically ‘“‘ Yes.’’ About the last two 
hundred and fifty one replies with reservations. Some of 
the modern inclusions seem amazingly wilful. One short 
passage of Bagehot against nearly four pages of George 
Santayana ; one bare page of Somerville and Ross against 
nearly three of Compton Mackenzie ; a page and a half of 
Huxley against four of Lytton Strachey; nearly three 

*“* The Oxford Book of English Prose.’’ Chosen and edited 


by Arthur Quiller-Couch. 8s. 6d. net. (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press.) 
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times as much from the Badminton Book of Cricket as 
from ‘“‘ Arabia Deserta’’: this is not criticism, it is 
abdication ! 

Against this wilful or weary indifference to scale must 
be set the delightful charity and unexpectedness of some 
of the inclusions. Who expected to find Lord George 
Sanger in an Oxford Book of anything? Modern legal 
prose is excellently represented. Here are Lords Mac- 
naghten, Bowen, and Sumner. Maitland’s wonderful legal 
history is not forgotten; and the only Bradley given is 
the great, remote, philosophical F. H. 

What is one to say about it all? The most querulous of 
critics must, in the end, settle down smilingly to pure 
enjoyment of a rare and rich feast. 

Ss. 


WILLIAM MORRIS.* 


Since Mr. Holbrook Jackson published his study of 
William Morris in 1908, the calamity of war has set men to 
a revaluation of life. While some are for utterly destroying 
their fathers’ gods, others are no less pertinacious in their 
attachment to them. The underlying motive in both 
cases is identical: profound dissatisfaction with life as it 
is to-day. In such an age of spiritual and intellectual 
unrest men might with profit study the life and achieve- 
ment of a man for whom, as Mr. Holbrook Jackson well 
observes, “the past . . . was merely the starting-place 
for Utopia.”” Mr. Holbrook Jackson has then done well 
to reprint his study of William Morris. It is significant of 
the change in values brought about by the war that when 
he came to prepare a new edition he found that his ‘‘ point 
of view with regard to certain phases of Morris’s work had 
changed,” so that in the event he wellnigh rewrote the book. 
Besides revising and extending the old biographical chapters 
and those in which he portrayed Morris as a craftsman and 
a socialist, Mr. Holbrook Jackson has added four new 
chapters in which he portrays his hero as a man; as a 
writer; as a printer-craftsman (the Kelmscott Press) ; 
and finally in which he estimates Morris’s ‘‘ achievement 
in the perspective of the thirty years which have passed 
since his death.” 

Our industrialised world of to-day has much to learn 
from the work and thought of the great poet-craftsman. 
Quality of workmanship was the text on which he delivered 
innumerable addresses to audiences throughout the length 
and breadth of England in the eighties of the last century. 
Quality of workmanship—and a simplification of life that 
would enable man both to produce and, when he had 
produced, to enjoy the creations of his handicraft. ‘‘ Learn 
to do without,’’ he told an audience at the London Institu- 
tion in 1880; “‘ there is virtue in those words; a force 
that rightly used would choke both demand and supply of 
mechanical toil; would make it stick to its last—the 
making of machines. And then from simplicity of life 
would rise up the longing for beauty, which cannot yet be 
dead in men’s souls, and we know that nothing can satisfy 
that demand but intelligent work rising gradually into 
imaginative work; which will turn all ‘ operatives’ into 
workmen, into artists, into men.’’ Alas, a visionary’s 
dreams! How many among the teeming millions that 
populate this island are to-day—thirty years after Morris’s 
death—engaged upon “imaginative work’’? Of the 
nature of his views as to the progress of the world after 
his own time we know little. What little we do know 
seems to show that, as Mr. Holbrook Jackson puts it, 
Morris ‘‘ did not realise that not only had that machine 
(mechanical industry) conquered the world, but that, 
rightly, humanly and imaginatively used, it might re- 
mould our chaotic industrial system if not nearer to his 
ideal of joyful craftsmanship, at least a little nearer to his 
imagined realm of cleanliness and seemly leisure.” 

“* Joyful craftsmanship ’’—the phrase sums up the life- 
work, and the ideal by which it was inspired, of William 


* “ William Morris.’’ By Holbrook Jackson. 


Revised and 
enlarged edition. 5s. (Jonathan Cape.) 


Morris. From Ruskin he learned to look to the medieval 
craft guilds and their work for his inspiration in the work- 
shops at Merton Abbey, Kelmscott and Queen Square. 
In those workshops was brought about, in the social life of 
England, a revolution as widespread as it was permanent. 
As Morris saw it in his prime, the English home was a 
veritable sanctuary for ugliness. Before he died he had 
started a movement by which the interior decoration and 
furnishing of the Englishman’s home had become if not 
invariably a thing of beauty, at least no longer an eyesore 
to anyone of artistic perception crossing its threshold. 

Yet neither as social visionary nor master-carftsman did 
Morris win to his supreme achievement ; that was reserved 
for William Morris the Poet. His choice of words inclined 
too much towards preciosity, the motion of his rhythms 
was too slow, for his verse to attract the notice, much less 
the liking, of the crowd. But there are lyrics in ‘‘ The 
Earthly Paradise,’ in ‘“‘ Jason”’ and in the ‘‘ Defence of 
Guenevere ”’ that for pure lyrical quality must live as long 
as the appreciation of poetry lives in the English race. 
In bringing to a close his admirably balanced study, Mr. 
Holbrook Jackson ventures the prophecy that Morris’s 
poetry ‘‘ will live on, increasing and multiplying its 
appreciators, because at its best it is poetry, and nothing 
else, content with its own loveliness.”’ 


Ian F. D. Morrow. 


MME. DOSTOIEVSKY’S REMINISCENCES.* 


On the third of October, 1866, Dostoievsky was nearly at 
his wits’ end. He had signed in the spring an exorbitant 
contract with the publisher Stelovsky by which, in return 
for a sum of three thousand roubles urgently required to 
settle his debts, he undertook not only to sell him the 
copyright of all his existing works but also to deliver by 
November ist a new novel of not less than ten folios of 
ordinary print. Should he fail to do this, he was liable to 
a heavy fine and a further loss of copyright. Less than a 
month remained and the novel was not yet begun. In his 
desperation he appealed to a professor of stenography to 
send him his best pupil. The following morning she 
arrived. Her name was Anna Gregorevna Suitkin. She 
was, to quote Dostoievsky’s own words, ‘“‘a young and 
rather pretty girl of twenty, of a good family, who passed 
her school examinations with honours and has an extra- 
ordinarily kind and bright disposition.’’ The arrangement 
worked so well that the novel, ‘‘ The Gambler,’’ was dictated 
and transcribed in twenty-four days. Dostoievsky was 
profoundly relieved and grateful. He admired his steno- 
grapher’s quiet efficiency, he noticed too unmistakable 
signs that she was sincerely fond of him. He was at the 
time terribly weary and found life a burden, and he ended 
naturally enough by proposing to her and being accepted. 

All this is described in detail and with a somewhat school- 
girlish naiveté by Mme. Dostoievsky in the first part of 
her Reminiscences, and like the rest of this book it proves 
the truth of her husband’s early opinion of her that “‘ she 
has a heart and she can love.’”’ Unfortunately however it 
proves little else. The fourteen years in which she was 
married to Dostoievsky were the most productive of his 
life. During that period he wrote more than half of his 
works, among them “ The Idiot,” ‘‘ The Possessed ’’ and 
“The Brothers Karamazov.’”’ But the reader who looks 
in this book for new light to be thrown on the creative 
processes which conduced to these masterpieces will be 
disappointed. Mme. Dostoievsky was an_ invaluable 
assistant as stenographer, copyist, secretary, financial 
adviser, publisher, bookseller and general manager, but we 
would willingly have sacrificed all her information on the 
economics of private bookselling for an account, however 
slight, of the mental and spiritual complexities which the 


* “ Dostoievsky: Portrayed by his Wife. The Diary and 
Reminiscences of Mme. Dostoievsky.’’ Translated from the Rus- 
sian and Edited by S. S. Koteliansky. 
(Routledge.) 
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production of such a novel as ‘‘ The Brothers Karamazov ” 
must have involved. She admits however quite candidly 
that her husband attributed to her a much deeper under- 
standing of his works than was actually the case and she 
was far too adoringly bewildered by his personality to 
describe it significantly. Even as a plain trustee of fact 
she excites only to disappoint, writing for example of the 
proposed sequel to ‘‘ The Brothers Karamazov’”’ that its 
plan as ‘‘ outlined by Fiodor in his conversations was 
extraordinarily interesting,’’ but dropping no hint of what 
those conversations comprised. There is in truth some- 
thing essentially bourgeois about all she writes, and particu- 
larly about the diary which she kept during the months 
spent at Dresden and Baden soon after her marriage. 
Admittedly she was at this time a very young woman 
married to a husband more than twenty years her senior 
who was gambling like a maniac and rushing frenziedly 
from the roulette table to the pawnshop. His conduct 
was either sordid or significant according as we view it 
merely realistically or with understanding. But Mme. 
Dostoievsky uses it only to assure us from day to day of her 
inexhaustible devotion under the most trying circum- 
stances. And she never outgrew her deficiencies of under- 
standing. It was natural that when she read Strakhov’s 
Life of her husband after his death, she should want to 
““smack the biographer’s face for his vileness,’’ but the 
answer in which she came forward ‘in defence of the 
glorious memory of my unforgettable husband against the 
abominable calumny uttered by the man whom my husband, 
myself and all our family, considered for long years as our 
sincere friend,’’ does more honour to her loyalty than her 
insight. 

Certainly Dostoievsky’s opinions of Tolstoy and 
Turgenev were not what Strakhov claimed them to be on 
the evidence of passing moods of irritation and she did well 
to disprove this. Naturally too she was “‘ simply amazed ” 
at Strakhov’s confession that “all the time he was writing 
his Life he struggled with the disgust that kept rising in 
him.’”’ And yet there can be no reader of Dostoievsky’s 
novels who has not experienced this feeling at times, and 
there are even passages in her own Reminiscences which 
excite it. Indeed to admit such a feeling is, we believe, 
a condition of any real understanding of Dostoievsky’s 
genius. It was an epileptic genius which in its convulsions 
broke through the moral categories in which life had been 
classified by Western civilisation. He was the apostle of 
a new consciousness and in pursuit of it he plunged below 
good and evil as well as soared above it. He was a maniac 
as well as a saint, a Stavrogin as well as an Alyosha, a man 
possessed by the frenzied forces of life who also possessed 
the final word of life’s harmony. Possibly no one can 
utter that final harmony who has not fought with beasts 
at Ephesus, who has not gasped for life in the ultimate 
abyss of negative self-assertion. Dostoievsky swung 
between the extreme polarities of joy and pain, love and 
lust, light and darkness. And so he attracts and repels 
as no other writer does. The two forces must have 
governed his personality, but of this Mme. Dostoievsky has 
nothing really significant to tell. There are hints of it in 
her account of his jealousy, his gambling and his irritability, 
but for the most part she is content with “‘ external beautiful 
impressions.” 

- She tells us of the ‘unfolding of the Christian 
spirit that had always lived in him and of how he asked 
for the New Testament on his death-bed. But of what 
that unfolding meant, of the profound reinterpreta- 
tion of Christianity which Dostoievsky projected into his 
later novels, she is plainly unaware. Yet occasionally, for 
those who can read into her narrative truths which escaped 
her perception, she makes her husband live with a poignant 
intimacy. ‘‘ I have never yet,’ she writes, ‘‘ seen such a 
smile on his face. It was a smile either of contempt or of 
pity. Indeed, I do not know, but it was a pitiable, lost 
smile.’’ The smile, surely, of one who lost himself in the 
swamps of life to find himself on the heights of an ultimate 
redemption. 

HucGu I’A. Fausset. 


LEUCOCHOLY.* 
Mr. Sutherland takes his title from a passage in one of 
Gray’s letters: ‘‘ Mine, you are to know, is a white Melan- 


choly, or rather Leucocholy for the most part; which, 
though it seldom laughs or dances, nor ever amounts to 
what one calls Joy or Pleasure, yet is a good easy sort of 
state and ca ne laisse que de s’amuser.”’ It is a title that 
does more or less adequately suggest the general mood of 
these poems. They are modern in spirit, though they 
revive something of the scholarly grace and charm of 
eighteenth century verse; they have a light satirical 
wit, an easy humour and philosophy that are not so much 
in the manner of Prior as in a manner that might have been 
Prior’s had he writtén in the twentieth century instead of 
in the eighteenth. Prior would have delighted in the 
whimsical Prologue, or such an airy, gracious thing as 
“The Artist Unperturbed,’’ though it has touches of 
poetry which were beyond his range. He might perhaps 
have written something like ‘‘ Young Joblin”’: 
“‘So Joblin died, being old and fat, 
Nor should this thing be wondered at— 
Joblin could not expect to thrive 
On devilled prawns at seventy-five. ...” 
but not the ironic fantasy of ‘‘ Chang Takes the Road to 
Eternity,’’ or such lines as— 
“And in his ears there broke the hungry roar 
““Of hidden waters, the deep plunge 
Of elbowing billows climbing some bouldered shore.” 
For their grace of thought and style we would like to 
quote in full “‘ O Lady at the Play this Night,’’ ‘‘ Saskatche- 
wan, 1923,” To One I Never Knew,” ‘“‘ The Adventurer,”’ 
Winter Afternoon: Oxford ”’ or ‘‘ Nightpiece ”’ : 
‘‘ All night the wind went roaring like the sea, 
And broke in mighty gusts, troubling my dreams.” 
But space having limits, we must be contented to recom- 
mend this briefly as a book that strikes a serio-humorous 
individual note, that mingles beauty or gravity of thought 
with grotesque wit and fantasy, and has a variety and 
breezy freshness which are by way of being rare in recent 
verse. It may seem strange to say such things of a volume 
of poems, but “‘ Leucocholy”’ is withal interesting and 
entertaining, so that the reader wishes there were more of 
it, and hopes there will be. R. F. 


“‘Leucocholy.”” By James Sutherland. 4s. 6d. (Oxford: 
Blackwell.) 


Photo by Elliott & Fry. Mr. James Sutherland, 
author of “ Leucocholy ” (Blackwell). 
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Photo by E. O. troppé. Don Marquis, 


whose striking drama or the betrayal and trial of Christ, ‘‘ The Dark 
Hours,” was published recently by Mr. Jonathan Cape. 


AN ADVENTUROUS JOURNEY.* 


In her new book Mrs. Alec-Tweedie depicts sparkling 
scenes, thrilling adventures, and, one should add, some 
horrors that will amaze good folk hitherto blinded by 
masterly Russian propagandism. Plainly at the start her 
eye was upon picturesque China, whose many-coloured 
life had already laid its charm upon her. But the miseries 
of Soviet Moscow, the revelations thrust upon her in its 
back streets, have wrung from her an indictment burning 
with the passion of one who has seen things unspeakable. 
With relief one passes from this—Hell, the author bluntly 
calls it—into the quiet Trans-Siberian train. Quiet it 
proves for a time, though the train holds a mystery, in the 
shape of one Mr. S. and a cryptic female, not to be resolved 
yet awhile. Desolate Siberian wastes, with Ekaterin- 
burg, the scene of a Royal Family’s holocaust, glide 
tranquilly past. Then suddenly, at black midnight, 
shrieks rend the air: the train has come to smash: the 
author crawls down on to the line, to find dead and dying 
forms scattered over the dark prairie. Dawn, breaking 
upon a scene of misery, reveals its cause—rails torn up 
but twelve feet ahead of the International Sleeping Car. 

At length the travellers, after weird experiences in the 
tunnels of Lake Baikal, arrive, two days late, at the 
Siberian capital: there to be detained “‘ by order,” to the 
shedding of much good British money. Chita proves 
rough—and disquieting. Long sad groans are heard in 
the night: to the writer’s bedroom door come stealthy 
knockings, whispered warnings: ‘“‘ Be careful, you are 
watched ’’—and so on. Drearily they creep on to Man- 
chulie in Mongolia, once more to breathe cleanliness and 
civilisation. Yet the longed-for peace of China proves a 
myth; the country is seething with trouble. Reaching 
Harbin, Mrs. Alec-Tweedie—whose washing apparatus has 
for thirteen days been a one-inch-deep plate—ecstatises in 
a real bath. At Mukden the cryptic pair, Mr. S. and his 
companion, emerge to the light as—the reader shall discover 
for himself both their secret and that of a certain midnight 
conversation on the phone. At last an oasis of real peace 
is touched at Hoshigaura, in Southern Manchuria. 

The battered voyager, after a rest, will now head for 
the nearest home-bound liner? Not a bit of it. In- 
domitably she plans a fresh plunge into the Chinese 
cauldron: vividly she paints that pot a-boil with fighting 
and strikes and fiery newspaper head-lines, while beneath 
the embroilment the humble Chinaman stolidly plods on 
his way. The reader is intrigued with lively sketches of 
the China “‘ boy,” the amah, the hard-living underpaid 
rickshaw man; of her tea-party with the last of the 
Manchu dynasty, the present Emperor and Empress of 
China—thrust forth from the Imperial City by the 
“‘ Christian ’’ General Feng, and now living upon a pittance. 


* “An Adventurous Journey.” By Mrs. Alec-Tweedie. 
(Hutchinson.) 


Many side lights are thrown upon China, seamed with 
intrigue and “‘ squeeze,”’ and battered with Militarism, the 
author relieving its sombreness with humorous snapshots 
of the amah with her no-English, the tailor with his 
“‘ pidgin,’”’ and other sportive figures. Peking itself seems 
to be fast decaying, though she paints with animation its 
Legation Quarter, its Lhama Temple, its medicine men, 
its shaven coolies, its public letter-writers—all the fumum 
and strepitus of its humanity-packed streets. The great 
War Lord, Chang Tso-lin, is interviewed. There is an 
intimate account of an old-fashioned Manchu wedding, 
and of the betrothal (given in his own words) of a well- 
born Chinese boy of twelve. Space, alack, forbids one to 
touch upon other points of interest: the Ming Tombs and 
Great Wall, the entrancing Feast of Lanterns, certain 
queer funeral rites, Hong-Kong, Canton, the magnificent 
Shanghai. 

Emphatically this is a book to be read and enjoyed. 
One regrets only that the author-artist, with her fine 
colour faculty, has not given us more work from her brush. 


HAROLD VALLINGS. 


HERE AND THERE.’ 


Too many of the stories in Mrs. Wharton’s new book do 
no more than exhibit her craftsmanship. Of that there 
is now no doubt, and it is a pity that she should expend 
time on themes which rouse her ingenuity, challenge her 
skill but little and do not really move her. Unmoved 
herself, she cannot move the reader; only in two tales 


‘does she achieve the effect of having something that must 


be said, of presenting characters with whom she has lived 
and whom she desires us to know, the fates and the mis- 
chances of them. One of the stories is a tale of ‘‘ beyond,” 
““ Bewitched.” It has something of the indeterminate 
fear that belongs to the genuine as distinct from the manu- 
factured ghost story. How Rutledge was haunted, with 
what ghostly visitor he made his rendezvous, and how their 
intimacy was finally dissolved, remains uncertain; what 
is not uncertain is the power and the suggestive discomfort 
of the story. The hard farmers, Orrin Bosworth, Deacon 
Hibben and Sylvester Brend, Saul Rutledge deceiving or 
deceived, Mrs. Rutledge harsh, determined not to be 
deceived—all these characters Jive, and there is a deadly 
determination in the way in which their combined efforts 
do to death someone or something frail and beautiful, help- 
less in momentary beauty. Better still is “‘ The Seed of 
the Faith,’ a story of a mission in Morocco, and its hope- 
less, ignorant yet not ignoble struggle in the face of 
triumphant sensuality and hard, bitter, confident religion. 
It is surprising in this story how Mrs. Wharton contrives 
to make you respect and even like the old missionary, 
half crazy in his final spurt of misguided zeal, while your 
reason and your charity can only condemn his stupidity 
and his bigotry. 

Mr. O’Flaherty’s temptation is over-abundance. Not 
since Maupassant, I think, has there been a writer who 
can so quickly make out of an incident, a glimpse, an 
overheard scrap of dialogue, a broken fragment of memory, 
something which arrests the attention, quickens the blood 
or numbs the mind. His very skill leads him at times to 
take subjects or incidents scarcely worthy of his power ; 
and this volume, in spite of some half-dozen really magnifi- 
cently wrought vignettes, cannot be put on a level with 
that admirable and haunting novel he gave us last, ‘“‘ The 
Informer.’”’ The best things in this book are however 
equal to the best he has given us—that is they rank with 
Maupassant’s work and Kipling’s early sketches as supreme 
examples of the realistic method. Yet there is more than 
realism in Mr. O’Flaherty’s tales. He is never as detached 
as Maupassant—and he was never completely detached— 
for he is always ridden by the angel of pity and haunted 


* “ Here and Beyond.” By Edith Wharton. (Appleton.)— 
“The Tent.”” By Liam O’Flaherty. (Jonathan Cape.)—‘‘ Three 
or more Graces.”” By Aldous Huxley. (Chatto & Windus.)— 
“The Domino Club.” By Allen Upward. (Faber & Gwyer.) 
7s. 6d. each. 
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by the demon of anger ; and his own view of life comes out 
not only in his treatment but in his choice of subjects. 
While his sketches of Irish life, of rebels, perverts, peasants, 
lawyers, politicians are scrupulously unflattering, they are 
never unfair. If we get in ‘“ The Outcast’ a portrait of 
a priest who serves Belial rather than Christ, we get in 
“‘ Charity ” a portrait of a kindness which only Christianity 
has fostered and is ready to defend, the simple kindness 
of a child or a wise fool. There is a wild humour in a 
few of the sketches, as in “‘ A Red Petticoat’’; and Mr. 
O’Flaherty betrays the same flaming impatience at the 
war in Ireland as inspires Mr. O’Casey’s work. One story 
in the book, a terrible, even 
revolting story, ‘‘ The Sensual- 
ist,’ might almost have been 
written by Tolstoy; for in it 
Mr. O’Flaherty definitely 
abandons the pure realistic 
method, and writes a tract of 
extreme bitterness and force 
against the crazy sensualism 
which, indulged in, carries man 
back to the impersonal, animal 
life out of which he has slowly 
emerged. 

That there are more ways 
than one of slipping back into 
that older world can be learnt 
from the first and most im- 
portant of the stories in Mr. 
“Huxley’s new book. I cannot 
agree with those who see in 
Three or More Graces’”’ the 
best work Mr. Huxley has yet 
done. It is more ambitious 
in theme than any he has yet 
attempted ; but he is not yet 
equal to the theme, either 
emotionally or _ spiritually. 
You cannot be witty with such 
a subject as the dissolution of 
personality (unless you are 
frankly writing farce), and 
Mr. Huxley has not helped 
matters by trying to soften 
the edges of his wit by the 
appalling and tiresome mono- 
logues of Kingham. Kingham seems to me a character 
borrowed from one of Mr. D. H. Lawrence’s novels. 
Even in the wild, exotic world of that novelist it is 
difficult to believe that these creatures’ misbehaviours 
would be tolerated. I am quite sure Kingham would be 
kicked often and hard—actually or metaphorically—in 
the politic world of Mr. Huxley. Grace Comfrey, married 
to John’ Peddley (Mr. Huxley has a great talent for names), 
is a woman who is always as it were framing herself. She 
sees herself as this or that definite type and within the 
limitations of the type behaves congruously. The disasters 
which occur to her through her lack of a fixed personality 
are only what might be expected in an age with no fixed 
standards. Mr. Huxley is unusual among the younger 
novelists in his realisation of the excessive boredom and 
the more excessive tiresomeness of ‘‘ free ’’ modern society. 
It is like a dirty-minded dormitory. He follows Grace’s 
changes with remarkable patience ; but he has not really 
enough imaginative sympathy to show us the woman 
herself, or to show us the lack of a self. This is not harsh 
criticism ; it is only saying that Mr. Huxley has not yet 
got the emotional experience to deal adequately with a 
subject that might have taxed Dostoievsky. The other 
stories are slighter and variations on themes which Mr. 
Huxley has already almost exhausted. ‘‘ The Monocle” 
is one more study in dirt, noise, inanity and vanity ; 
‘“‘ Half-Holiday”’ is a savage little attack on the 
more idiotic, more selfish society woman; “ Fairy 
Godmother” is another warning to elderly charmers 
to be careful when Mr. Huxley is taking notes. He 


From a drawing by Kathleen Shackleton. 


has not been bored by vain women for nothing—nro 
will be ! 

Mr. Upward has written much better books than “ The 
Domino Club,” and I hope he will do so again. It is 
difficult to be more than politely unimpressed by this very 
conventional story of the young medical man and the Lady 
Violet Bredwardine. Mr. Upward’s great physician, Sir 
Frank Tarleton, is an equally conventional figure; and it 
is disappointing that this first introduction of psycho- 
analysis into detective fiction should result in a story that 
has no distinction of style or novelty of treatment. 

R. ROBERTS. 


EVOLUTION IN 
MODERN ART. 


To learn the technique of 
any art is, like learning the 
grammar of a language, no end 
in itself but only the means to 
anend. The artist cannot do 
great work by technique alone; 
and often the dullest, least 
expert of writers are the most 
learned and exact gram- 
marians. If the painter, or 
the author, has no ideas, no- 
thing vital to say, a masterly 
display of technique may con- 
ceal that barrenness but will 
not make his book or picture 
interesting to any but those 
who are studying the 
mechanics of hisart. Surgeons 
find delight in the human 
anatomy for its own sake, but 
the rest of us, who are not 
surgeons, take more pleasure 
in the finished article, when the 
bones and machinery are no 
longer visible and the man 
alive. Artists who try to feed 
the public with nothing but 
Mr, Frank Rutter. the bones and machinery of 
art persuade themselves 
they are too clever to be 
popular, and one need not grudge them that happi- 
ness. 

What is true of the artist in these matters is true also 
of the art critic. He must needs master the technique 
of an art, not to practise but to interpret it, and unless 
he has heart and mind, feeling and imagination enough 
to understand more than its technique and to be able to 
dispense with technical terms and write of it in the larger 
language that ordinary men can understand, his inter- 
pretation is of no more use to the average intelligence 
than a road map to the blind. 

The best, the most efficient art critics know their subject 
so thoroughly that, having formed their own opinions, 
they can trust themselves to write of it in easy, natural, 
unpretentious English; and one of these is Mr. Frank 
Rutter. If you have read those admirable books of his 
Poetry of Architecture ’’ and The Old Masters,’’* 
you will know that he writes of art and architecture with 
a fullness of knowledge, and has a skill which few experts 
possess in conveying that knowledge lucidly to all and 
sundry and, moreover, of making it interesting. The 
same easy intimacy with his subject, the same independence 
in judgment, lucidity in description and explanation, and 
in expressing his opinions, make his new study of latter-day 
painting, ‘“‘ Evolution in Modern Art,’’* as interesting to 
read as it is soundly critical. He lays down his conception 


* “The Poetry of Architecture’ and ‘‘ The Old Masters.” 
By Frank Rutter. 2s. 6d. each. (Hodder & Stoughton.)— 
“ Evolution in Modern Art.” By Frank Rutter. 35 illustra- 
tions. 7s. 6d. (Harrap.) 
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of the proper business of the artist in an opening chapter 
on tradition and reaction : 

“It is the function of art not merely to state a fact, but to 
communicate an emotion, and the more simply -that emotion 
is conveyed through the sense to which the particular art directly 
appeals the purer and higher is the art. . . . Accuracy is an 
intellectual quality, and art is an affair of the emotions... . 
The great artist is almost invariably a rebel because he finds 
existing conventions hindering and hampering the full expression 
of his emotions. . . . It is the weakness and cause of decay 
in academies that they place overmuch importance on super- 
ficial qualities, qualities which are arid and barren without a 
vivifying influence underneath. They forget that technical 
blemishes may be discovered by prying into the works of those 
who are now universally accepted as great masters.” 

Just as there are fifty different ways of writing tribal 
lays and every single one of them is right, so there are, he 
holds, as many different ways of painting a picture and they 
are all right so long as they adequately serve to express, what- 
ever their technique, the idea, the emotion that prompted the 
artist to paint them. With this good catholic faith for his 
touchstone, Mr. Rutter surveys the progress and develop- 
ment, or changes, of modern art from the passing of im- 
pressionism to post-impressionism in France, to cubism, 
futurism and expressionism, with a separate chapter on 
post-impressionism in England, to the present-day triumph 
here of design. ‘‘ Twentieth century painting is evolving 
a new style and a new vision.”’ The significant artists of 
to-day have broken with tradition ; each is making his own 
rules, seeking his own way to interpret the life of his time, 
the thought and feeling with which his time inspires him. 
** Whither we are all going,’”’ Mr. Rutter concludes, “‘ it is 
very difficult to see; but the journey is exciting, and the 
road is full of interest.” 

That is exactly what Mr. Rutter makes of his account 
of the road by which art has travelled through the last 
half-century ; his book is informing, alive with suggestion 
and full of interest. RICHARD FLECKNOE. 


MAINLY ABOUT WAR.* 


These three books between them deal with war as a 
science, with war as a very real fact, and with war as an 
episode in a life of work and play. Colonel Fuller’s volume 
is one that has met with a mixed reception. On the one 
hand it has been lauded to the skies in an ecstasy of lyrical 
adoration. On the other it has been mauled with a savagery 
which must make the old critics of the Quarterly of the 
thirties rend their cerecloths with envy. For this, if for 
no other reason, it is a book which cannot be ignored. And 
be it remembered that Colonel Fuller is a writer of European 
reputation. He is one of the most “ thinking ’’ soldiers 
of the day. He was till recently a professor at the Staff 
College, and is now the assistant and right-hand man of 
the Chief of the General Staff. Further this book, whether 
we agree with its views or not, is the work of an author 
who has studied deeply and is passionately in earnest. 
Such a book clearly demands close reading. 

The reading will certainly have to be-close, for un- 
fortunately Colonel Fuller is at times—and a good many 
times—so carried away by his subject as to be unintelligible. 
He has set himself the task of analysing and explaining 
the rules on which the science of war is based; or as he 
himself puts it, to do for war what Copernicus did for 
astronomy, Newton for physics and Darwin for natural 
history. What sub-headings the reader must be prepared 
to face will be realised from an enumeration of a few of 
them: the Architypal Organisation; The Nature of the 
Ethical Object; The Threefold Organisation of Man; 
The Expenditure and Maintenance of Endurance. These 
things make for a highbrow book. So highbrow that it is 
little less difficult than Kant’s “ Kritik.” It is certainly 
tougher than Locke ‘“‘On the Human Understanding,”’ 
and as difficult to grasp as portions of ‘‘ Diana of the 


* “The Foundations of the Science of War.’’ By Colonel 
J. F. C. Fuller, D.S.O. (Hutchinson.)—‘‘ The Fifteenth 
(Scottish) Division.”” By Lieut.-Colonel J. Stewart, D.S.O., 
and John Buchan. (Blackwood.)—‘‘ Camp and Society.”” By 
Colonel Hugh M. Sinclair, C.B.,C.M.G. (Chapman & Hall.) 


Crossways or “‘ Sordello’’ as a whole. And what irritates 
the reader is that often, after wading through pages of 
involved prose, he finds that the conclusion reached is an 
obvious one and long accepted as a truism. 

If Colonel Fuller is tough with his text he is doubly so 
with his ‘‘explanatory’”’ diagrams. They are certainly 
the most extraordinary which have ever appeared in a 
book on war. On page 220 there is one to explain ‘‘ The 
Principles of the Physical Sphere ’’—a particularly ‘‘ tough ”’ 
piece of reading. In the centre of the diagram is a small 
circle labelled ‘‘ Force.’’ Round it there is a much larger 
brace of circles from which spring eight prongs, each 
tipped by a small globule. Between the circumferences of 
the larger brace are the words Physical, Cosmic, Mental, 
Moral. The prong tips are labelled Object, Objective, 
Concentration, Distribution, Surprise, Endurance, Offen- 
sive, Security. Outside all this are four cardinal points 
named Economy of Force, Direction, Determination, 
Mobility. If any explanation is latent in this conglomera- 
tion of circles, words and prongs, the present reviewer has 
missed it. An illustration must explain the text which it 
accompanies. Colonel Fuller would do well to study the 
admirably simple little diagrams made by Major Gahagan 
to illustrate the defence of Futtyghur. 

The Fifteenth (Scottish) Division was one of the ‘‘ good ” 
divisions of the Western Front, and is fortunate in its 
historians—Lieut.-Colonel J. Stewart, D.S.O., and Mr. 
John Buchan. The division proceeded overseas in July, 
1915, and was shortly afterwards engaged in the great 
Battle of Loos, where it won undying glory. Its casualties 
there were over 6,000, and five of its battalions suffered 
losses on a scale exceeding that of the units in the famous 
Charge of the Light Brigade at Balaklava. One battalion 
—the roth Scottish Rifles—lost almost all its officers, 
twenty-one falling, of which number sixteen were killed 
and five wounded. When it is remembered that the 
normal ratio of killed to wounded is about one to five the 
significance of these figures will be understood. Taking 
the officer ranks as a whole in the battle, the killed exactly 
equalled the wounded, the figures being 100 in each 
category. The division also played a sterling part on 
the Somme, at Arras, and at Ypres 1917, and at the second 
Battle of the Marne. Here the division lived up to its 
traditions in the capture of Buzancy and, in order to 
commemorate the bravery of the Scottish soldiers, the 
Seventeenth French Division erected a monument bearing 
a medallion on which is inscribed : 

“Ici fleurira Toujours le glorieux chardon d’Ecosse 
Parmi les roses de France.” 

Terrible though the war was, it had a lighter side, as 
everyone who was “ out there’”’ well knows. And there 
were of course periods of rest, recreation and repose now 
and then. The authors ignore these factors and confine 
themselves to a meticulously detailed account of the 
fighting. How thoroughly this is done will be gathered 
from the statement that to 282 pages of text there are 
200 pages of appendices and index. But we could wish 
that Mr. Buchan had been given his head now and then, 
so that we could have a general idea of life on the Western 
Front both in and out of the line. A divisional history is 
however not written so much for the general public as for 
members of the division itself—a fact which reviewers 
sometimes forget. Of its kind it is a first-class history. 
The maps deserve a special meed of praise. 

Coming after these two books, Colonel Sinclair’s auto- 
biography seems rather small beer, but beer of any kind is 
refreshing after medicinal potions. It is fair to say that 
it was written solely for his children, but quite rightly his 
widow considered it of sufficient public interest to warrant 
publication. Cyprus, Ashanti, India, Asia Minor and 
South Africa fill the ‘‘ work” part, and the “ play” is 
represented by amusing sketches of London society. 
These would have delighted Major Pendennis, but Mr. 
Glowry would have muttered ‘“‘ Another Jook’’ now and 
then. 

F. E. WHITTON 
(Lieut.-Colonel). 
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TWO LIVES.* 


People who write from the heart throw themselves art- 
lessly upon the mercy of the critic, who is loath perhaps to 
dissect a palpitating heart where he has no scruples about 
slapping a presumptuous head. But emotion is no criterion 
of excellence—Heart is no guarantee of Art. If a writer 
choose to enter the arena he must prepare to be thrown 
to the lions, even though he be but a poor clown who has 
wandered from the country. 

I don’t know whence Mr. Leonard has come a-begging. 
“ Two Lives ”’ is a genuine attempt to tell a story, evidently 
wrought with poignant significance to the writer. But it is 
so wordy that in places it is almost inarticulate. The 
writer feels his own heart-beats all the time, which is fatal 
to the artist, who must feel the heart-beats of others. 

Mr. Leonard makes the mistake that George Meredith 
and Mr. Masefield made. He couples the classical with 
the colloquial, and the result of the union is an offspring 
with neither the beauty of the one parent nor the lustiness 
of the other. And why did Mr. Leonard choose verse as 
his medium ?—that cumbersome form of bastard sonnet 
too! He has taken some 3,000 lines of verse to tell a story 
which would have been preferable in almost any other 
medium—drama, short story or novel. 

It is a tedious story, full of italics, with a parenthesis in 
nearly every stanza, sometimes two. For instance : 


I walked 
(in raincoat) nearer, meeting his cool gaze ’’— 
and 
I bethought me—being one 
(Besides) for whom all suffering at last... .” 


‘“ When two good women (loved the most) were lost, 
The wife, the sister, in one awful flame, 
(But O what comfort, if as sister, brother 
We might have shared the sorrow with each other !) ”’ 


Then there is a rain of interjections, also in nearly every 


stanza: ‘“‘ Osister!”’ “‘ Othe cost!’ ‘“‘Owhat comfort ! 
these my rhymes “ O brother ! O deeply under !”’ 
““O not the husband!” ‘“‘O open!” ‘“O, my poor 
husband !”’ 


He strives too to make his meaning clear by 
copious italics, and drops into Greek or German in the 
middle of a stanza, with a little translation thrown in. 
In fact he fumbles at his emotions so helplessly that for 
very pity we could beg him to stop. 

The story itself, told in the first person by the husband, 
is as follows. An old man allows a scholar to fall in love 
with his young daughter, without letting him know that 
she has been insane in the past. Ignorant of her terrible 
malady, she babbles about the madhouse to her lover before 
they are married. After appropriate gestures of horror 
and, one must add, self-pity, he resolves to marry her 
rather than to endanger her present sanity by giving her 
up. After their marriage her father turns his house into 
some kind of boarding establishment—this is not very 
clear—and the young wife is compelled for some reason 
to play the drudge. Instead of taking her from the miser- 
able place, the scholar-husband allows her to stay on in 
fancied duty to her father. The result is he grows 
irritable and impatient, until one day, believing herself to 
be a burden to him, she takes poison. 

Her relatives, though they know her unfortunate family 
‘history, choose to lay all the blame on the husband, even 
to omitting her married name on her tomb! If such a 
thing can exist outside the author’s imagination this seems 
incredibly brutal, He is left asking the old, old question 
as to whether they shall meet— 


“Somewhere again along the Cosmic Flow 
I and the woman in the winding sheet ? ”’ 


A modern narrative poem is probably the most difficult 
task a poet can set himself. Even Milton shrank from it. 
Few poets care to try a throw with it, for the beauty of 
perspective is not on it. It takes the hand of a master to 
keep to a high level page after page of dialogue, reflection, 
description, action, emotion. If, asin this case, he attempts 


* “ Two Lives.”” By William Ellery Leonard. (Heinemann.) 
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a pseudo-classical style for parts of it, and a pseudo- 
colloquial for other, inevitably the result is disaster. 

The stanza below is a very good sample of the substance 
of Two Lives ”’: 


‘* Became the Matron of the Corridor, 
The Keeper of the Bartered Beds—wherein 
Her childhood slept and all her childhood’s kin— 
Yes !—earned her marriage portion, door by door 
With mop and broom. In tears she stamped the floor— 
‘ This, this my bridal year !—The shame, the sin!’ 
And I ?—O, I was busy at the bin 
In the cellarage (well coached in honest lore 
Of sparing anthracite !)—‘ A poet’s house ’— 
‘ Nun hoch der Dichter |—bald is alles aus!’ 
A thrifty old one’s clever at a pinch 
In spacious chambers, quite too large for three... . 
(And yet I paid good cash for every inch 
Within that house e’er trod by her and me!) ” 


What could be more banal, more clumsy? In fourteen 
lines there are ten hyphens, seven exclamation marks and 
two brackets. The rest is a mixture of commonplaces. 

In an artist’s hand the subject might have held its own 
in the fields of beauty. As it is, it is irrevocably damned 

_by such lines as 
“This, this my bridal year !—The shame, the sin!” 
“Well coached in honest lore of sparing anthracite !”’ 
which disfigure nearly every stanza, killing any honest 
attempt at interest by the irresistible desire to laugh. 


MuRIEL STUART. 


THE PROCESSION OF THE POETS.* 


With one exception the papers which make up Mr. 
Mackail’s new volume are lectures or based on lectures. 
They were delivered in divers places ; fifteen years separate 
the oldest from the newest of them ; their subjects, accord- 
ing to which they are placed in chronological order, range 
from Shakespeare to Swinburne. Yet the result is no 
haphazard collection of unrelated items, but a coherent 
whole. That is because Mr. Mackail regards poets not as 
isolated entities but as parts of an organism. He relates 
them to that progressive unity which is English poetry, ‘“‘ a 
single though multiform process,”’ as he calls it ; ‘‘ national 
in the sense of being a continuous product, and a progressive 
interpretation, of the imaginative energy of the nation, but 
linked also, as the nation itself is, to that wider human 
movement of which it is an organic element.” 

Not of course that Mr. Mackail denies the poets their 
idiosyncrasies. He is far too good a critic to apply a 
Procrustean method in support of a preconceived theory. 
He would not deny that there are eccentrics of genius, but 
they do not interest him very much. It is to be doubted 
whether he subscribes to the fashionable cult of Donne. 
The translator of the Greek Anthology and the author of 
the best short history of Latin literature sets the highest 
value on the classical virtues. His admiration is for the 
great normal verities. The authors of whom he treats in 
this book are all on the straight line of English poetic 
development, and they are all, except one, of established 
fame, even if it be under temporary eclipse. The exception 
is Sir Richard Fanshawe, whose memory, like that of his 
contemporaries Newcastle and Hutchinson, has been kept 
green less by his own achievement than by the devotion of 
his wife. Mr. Mackail takes him to illustrate the transition 
period of the seventeenth century and proves him to have 
been no mean poet. 

In none of these papers does Mr. Mackail show himself 
a sounder critic than in that on Shakespeare. He says 
things in it which may have shocked the colonial audience 
who first heard them. He is concerned to show ‘ what 
Shakespeare really was,’’ and his conclusions make short 
work of all the idolatries except admiration of a supreme 
genius. Shakespeare was not an epitome of all wisdom 
and learning, as some would have us believe. He was not 
a moralist or a teacher. ‘‘ To read a philosophy into his 
work,’’ says Mr. Mackail, ‘‘ or to invent some ‘ obsession ’ 


* “ Studies of English Poetry.’”” By J. W. Mackail. 


10s. 6d. 
Longmans.) 


in him and hunt for traces of it throughout his plays, is 
not only idle but actively misleading ’’—a palpable hit at 
Mr. Masefield. He was, to begin with, “‘ the child of a 
shiftless family in a decaying little country town,” who 
““ might seem born to float with the stream.”’ 

‘In effect, he did so; and in that lies the paradox, and in 


some sense the secret, of his unique achievement. From first 
to last he moves through life 


‘With such a careless force and forceless care 
As if that luck, in very spite of cunning, 
Bade him win all. 


“‘The stream on which he floated he took always at the flood. 
He fitted into his environment (to use the Homeric simile) 
like an onion into its coat, at every point in close touch and 
engagement, with no gap and with no friction. By native 
instinct he took the line of least resistance, adapting himself to 
fashion and circumstance with complete flexibility.” 

His strength, in short, lay in his weakness. A very human 
sinner, he took life as it came, mixing with all sorts and 
conditions of men without prejudice. What differentiated 
him from his fellows was a sensitiveness which made him 
abnormally responsive to every experience and a natural 
gift of expression which enabled him to turn his experiences 
into literature of unsurpassed beauty and vitality. There 
is much to be said for this view. 

The four papers on poets of the eighteenth century, 
Pope, Thomson, Young and Collins, are all of great interest. 
Mr. Mackail is a romantic as well as a classic. He has 
always given full value to the romantic element in classical 
literature—that is what makes his writings on the subject, 
and his translations, so attractive to English readers—and 
he seeks it in the pseudo-classical poets of the Augustan 
age. If his contention that the spirit of English literature 
is continuous is sound, there can have been no such break 
in the tradition as criticism used to allege. Even in Pope 
that spirit, which is essentially romantic, must have been 
present, if only as a dim and flickering light. Mr. Mackail 
finds it in the early poems—the “ Pastorals ’’ and ‘‘ Windsor 
Forest ’’—written before the poet’s temper had turned 
definitely satirical and his style become hardened. In fact, 
it was never very far away, though thwarted by the counter- 
spirit which denied it. 

With Thomson and Young we are at the pallid dawn of 
the romantic revival, and Mr. Mackail has made a fruitful 
examination of those once popular but now rarely studied 
poems, ‘‘ The Seasons ”’ and “‘ Night Thoughts’’; and he 
writes with discriminating enthusiasm on the less imposing 
but more exquisite work of Collins. 

Skipping the earlier true romantics, except for a not 
very important note on ‘‘ Endymion,’’ he passes on to 
Morris, Swinburne and Tennyson. Of these three papers 
that on Tennyson is certainly the best, a temperate 
appraisement of a poet who has been absurdly belauded 
and belittled. In dealing with Morris his critical faculty 
falls temporarily in abeyance. Knowing and admiring the 
man, he is unable to see faults in the writer. Yet Morris 
was no more faultless than the rest, and there are many 
who think that the otiose beauties of ‘‘ The Earthly 
Paradise ’’ were but poor compensation for the unfulfilled 
promise of ‘‘ The Defence of Guinevere’’ and its com- 
panions, with their mixture of poignant realism and 
haunting loveliness and mystery. In that volume Morris 
showed himself a great poet, if only in embryo, but he 
declined into a weaver of verbal tapestries ; for ‘‘ Sigurd 
the Volsung ”’ is only a tapestry of more emphatic design. 


FRANCIS BICKLEY. 


Hovel Rotes. 


RICHARD, MYRTLE ANDI. By Stephen Hudson. 7s. 6d. 
(Constable.) 

In his latest addition to what is becoming known as the 

“ Kurt Saga,’’ the author of ‘‘ Tony’ and “ Myrtle” 

describes with rare felicity of phrasing and subtle psycho- 

logical analysis the gradual development and coming to 

fruition of a creative artist. The pages of this novel relate 
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an adventure of the soul, or rather of twin souls in one 
body, for the first person of the title and Richard Kurt 
inhabit the same body, Richard being the easygoing man- 
of-the-world while the ego is his other self, the literary 
artist struggling towards creative expression under consider- 
able difficulties. The relation of these twin energies to 
each other and to Richard’s wife Myrtle afford a strange 
but fascinating theme, in which Mr. Hudson reveals to 
us not only the arcana of artistic creation, but the immense 
influence on the artist, for good or evil, of feminine inspira- 
tion. Daring and absolutely original in its conception, 
this novel is technically a tour de force which breaks new 
ground in its searching record of a writer’s psychological 
experience. Incidentally Mr. Hudson has no illusion as 
to the sacrosanct character of the artistic temperament. 
The artist, always liable to be a monster of selfishness, may 


be a force for evil: ‘‘ If he can create nothing else, he can 
create mischief.” The writer sums up his philosophy of 
art in the sentence: ‘‘ Creation is the sole qualification for 


being an artist, but creation in itself is only a human good 
if it is a pure act.”” The purity of Mr. Hudson’s intention 
and the intense sincerity of his work give his novels a high 
place on the moral as well as the intellectual plane. 


THE HEROES OF SMOKEOVER. By L. P. Jacks. 
7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Dr. Jacks is that most enviable of authors, a philosopher 
who can write readably, and who is aware of what his 
opponents mean by what they say. This is a very rare 
gift. Half of the world’s philosophers made their reputa- 
tions by never listening to their opponents, and the other 
half made theirs by misunderstanding their opponents’ 
arguments, Dr. Jacks is a resolute believer in the one 
sound theory of all philosophers—that there is something 
to be said on the other side. We do know something is 
said on that other side; but most of us spend our time 
in ignoring its significance. In this book we have the 
chronicles of Smokeover continued. It is on the whole a 
better, a more amusing and a more helpful book than the 
legends of that admirable place. There is one section 
sheerly conceived of wisdom, wit and that kindly Christian 
sense which is more than either wisdom or wit—and that 
is the controversy between Colonel Capenhurst, V.C., and 
the narrator on the alleged Jesuitry of both. The only 
weakness in Dr. Jacks’ arguments seems to us to reside in 
the fact that he is unwilling to believe in unscrupulous, 
self-regarding ignorance ; in the cruel determination of the 
wickedly stupid to smash and spoil beautiful things and 
true things. That determination can still be found, and 
until those bound by it are in some way redeemed, it is 
folly to try and find friendliness everywhere. 


TOM FOOL, By F. Tennyson Jesse. 7s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 


This is & romance, not of what happened to Tom or of 
what he did, but of what he thought and felt and suffered. 
As we follow Tom’s efforts to grasp the reality of the ‘“‘I”’ 
and the ‘‘ Now,” the veil is sometimes withdrawn for a 
moment and we get a glimpse of our identity as existing 
apart from the world, yet as a pulse beating in unison with 
the throbbing heart of the universe. Tom discovered 
himself at one with life through the medium of a ship, 
and sometimes too as he imprisoned for a few seconds 
a bird gently within his hands, or as he held a woman close 
to him, and felt her heart beat wildly against him. But 
from the hour when as a child Tom, coming from a Lanca- 
shire cotton mill on his way to Australia, first saw ships 
in Shadwell basin, ships were to be his lifelong passion, 
scarcely excepting that brief but beautiful interlude with 
Jennifer that ended so tragically. Tom, for whom past 
and present, now and then, so often became indistinguish- 
able, the dream from the reality, had moments throughout 
his life in which “‘ now’’ was sharply defined, when all 
beauty and all emotion were concentrated in one wild, 
ecstatic second of danger and exhilaration, till that last 
““moment ’’ when he, the skipper, alone on his fiercely 
blazing vessel, guided her into the path of a waterspout, 
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saved her and died, broken but smiling. The book abounds 
in wonderful descriptive passages, and a haunting beauty 
that persists after the last page is unwillingly turned. 


VILLAGE IDYLLS. By S. L. Bensusan. With a Foreword 
by Israel Zangwill. 12s. 6d. (Noel Douglas.) 


With the rare and disarming ingenuousness which not 
infrequently conceals a very high degree of art, in these 
hundred short sketches of rural life, Mr. Bensusan introduces 
us to the population of the Essex country-side which he 
has made peculiarly his own. All the world loves a puppet 
show, and Mr. Bensusan is the ideal showman, with a 
perfect discretion subordinating his whimsical personality 
to the necessities of this joyous entertainment. His 
method is not unlike that of the unforgettable M. Bailieff 
himself in a different sphere. The obvious delight which 
he takes in his rustic characters shines through the mock 
gravity of his presentation and enlivens the narrative with 
ironic contrast. There is here no hint of hidden dexterities, 
no unnecessary preliminaries, none of the ingenious and 
cumbersome machinations of the novel. Does Mr. Solomon 
Woodpecker desire a little excursion to Market Waldron of 
a Saturday night on the strength of a good harvest ? 
Here is the carrier’s cart all ready to hand, a little entertain- 
ment at the ‘‘ Lobster Pot’’ in which tea and shrimps 
figure largely, a company of Salvationists in the Market 
Square, a few fried potato chips, and you have a perfect 
little picture in the limits of a page and a half that carries 
you forward like the brisk tune of a jig. Not a page but is 
enriched with the racy, humorous dialect of a county which, 
despite its proximity to the metropolis, has hitherto 
figured very little in our literature. His mastery of the 
local speech enables Mr. Bensusan to inform his characters 
with the breath of life and to call forth the very essence of 


From “ Village Idylls” (Noel Douglas). 


September. 


their native humour. Beneath all its humour there is a 
grasp of the humanities in this book, and its charm will 
linger long within the memory, as fresh and as sadly sweet. 
as the scent of new-mown hay. The twelve wood engrav- 
ings by Mr. H. G. Webb, though perhaps a trifle dull in 
texture, betray a very competent craftsmanship. 


SID PUDDIEFOOT. By Patrick Macgill. 7s. 6d. (Herbert 

Jenkins.) 

It is a far cry from " Children of the Dead End” and 
“The Rat Pit ’’ to the picturesque adventure and multi- 
coloured romance of ‘‘ Sid Puddiefoot.’’ From those grim 
realistic stories into which he put so much of his personal 
experience, Mr. Macgill has given himself over to a tale 
that is of imagination all compact. His characters are as 
real and vividly drawn as ever, but his story is as boldly 
and vigorously and at times as riotously romantic as 
anything in Stevenson’s ‘‘ New Arabian Nights.’’ Sid 
Puddiefoot, the Cockney costermonger, would be at home 
in ‘‘ The Rat Pit,’’ but he is equally at home in the wilds of 
Africa. He had served in the war and was on the way to 
India with his regiment when he was washed overboard, 
and picked up more dead than alive by a sinister, furtive 
vessel whose captain was bent on finding his way into a 
secret, mysterious inland city of Africa and possessing 
himself of its fabulous wealth. Sid is forced to join the 
expedition, and how it comes that, after passing through 
strange perils, he is the only one of the party who, under 
the protection of a lovely Amazonian guide, gets into the 
city, and after escaping risks of several terrible deaths, is 
meade king of it, cannot possibly be summarised but must 


‘be read in the book. It is a headlong, clever story, packed 


with surprises and thrills ; the sort of story that passes you 
from one suspense to another, and has to be read at a sitting, 
for you can't leave it till you know how it ends. 


GOLDEN GORSE. By A. G. Hales. 7s. 6d. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


One of the pleasantest things in this charming 
story of Scottish life is the whole-hearted friend- 
ship of Betty McDonald and Moira Douglas. 
Whether Mr. Hales intended to contrast the 
broad-minded sportiness of the modern girl with 
the cattishness of the old maid of a former genera- 
tion is not evident, but the contrast is there. 
Betty and Moira are both girls of fine character, 
human, lovable, genuine. When Jack McAlpine, 
the young heir, comes back to Brackenglen, he 
finds himself usurped in his grandfather's affections 
by a handsome Canadian cousin, who seems also 
to have attracted the fancy of his one-time play- 
mate and comrade, Betty. The story deals chiefly 
with the love affairs of the four young people, with 
Scottish life and folk for background. Humour 
and sentiment blend to make the tale a delightful 
one from start to finish, and the dramatic climax 
comes quite unexpectedly. Mr. Hales’s characters 
are drawn with a delicacy and understanding 
which converts them into very real people. 


WANDERINGS. By Robert Herrick. 7s. 6d. 
(Jonathan Cape.) 


Only two of these four short novels would have 
any chance with the normal magazine editor, for 
the average reader would be merely bored by the 
characters who seem to be playing a game of 
emotional hide-and-seek. They are wanderers in 
life seeking they know not what. When we begin 
to read ‘‘ The Adventures of Ti Chatte’”’ we fear 
that Dr. Day is going to behave like the women in 
the first two stories in stinging, wounding and 
freezing their unfortunate male companions. But 
we are relieved to find she proves both reasonable 
and companionable, which is just as well, for the 
two are thrust together in quarantine in the West 
Indies. It is comic to the very comic end, 
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but very readable. “‘ The Passions of Trotsky”’ is un- 
diluted tragedy, and besides being the best of these 
allegories of the heart, it is a splendid dog story, and to 
dog lovers is worth the rest of the book. Trotsky was a 
Scottie, sturdy, handsome, passionate, and all his youthful 
adoration was given to his young master Philip, whom he 
worshipped as only dogs do worship. When Philip went 
to college, Trotsky suffered his first agony of loneliness 
and disillusion. Human constancy failed time and again 
until he went to hard-worked little Mrs. Gee, who loved 
him and nursed him in distemper and told him all her 
secrets, and Trotsky loved her in every fibre of his mature 
being. But even her love was not proof against circum- 
stances, and Trotsky, unable to love again, went out to 
kill and be killed. 


THE MILLS OF MEN, By Marcelle Vioux. 7s. 6d. 
(Philpot.) 

This is a sad and bitter story, having in it few moments 
of beauty, many of extreme sadness and misery, and over- 
whelmed with a cruel sense of selfishness, greed, sensuality 
and cruelty. It tells the story of a young girl, Babet 
Cadon, in a mill in a southern French town. Babet, 
innocent, idealistic, simple, passes quickly from industrial 
slavery to an acquaintance with the uglier kind of passion, 
and then to a life of libertinage, and to suicide. The book 
is written with indignation and pity; and there is no 
attempt to gloss over the squalid and wretched facts of 
vice or of hard poverty. It is really more of a tract than 
a novel, for though Mademoiselle Vioux has no small skill 
in character drawing, her whole object is evidently to indict 
the monstrous system of wage slavery under which -the 
mill-hands suffer, and the regime which drives them to vice 
for relaxation and amusement. It is a most depressing 
story, and has been well translated by Mr. Denis Crane, 
who should, however, have recognised the quotations from 
the Psalter used by the mourners and the pastor at the 
deathbed of Pére Cadou. 


ANN LEE’S, AND OTHER STORIES. By Elizabeth 
Bowen. 7s. 6d. (Sidgwick & Jackson.) 

Miss Bowen has given us a delightful example of what 
can be wrought by delicate handling of the filmiest material. 
Particularly is this so in the title story, in which the reader 
wanders down a dim back street of South-West London 
and enters under the signboard : ‘‘ Ann Lee—Hats.”’ Two 
ladies approach and view the meagre but fascinating stock, 
and their purchase is intruded upon by a man visitor. 
The merest commonplaces are said, but by suggestion the 
air is charged with grim foreboding and a suggestion of 
tragedy forces itself into the mind. Each of the stories 
deals with some ordinary event or self-revelation under 
the most normal cicrumstances, but it is done with a 
whimsical touch and keen perception, and the atmosphere 
is of that elusive quality which conceals the skill by which 
it is created. In ‘“‘ The Visitor,” for which we must profess 
a preference, the keenest sympathy and delicacy of treat- 
ment have gone to the unfolding of the mental sufferings 
of a little boy who stays with two maiden ladies while 
awaiting the news of his mother’s death. Not very 
promising material, but Miss Bowen has so used it as to 
give us an exquisite glimpse of the child mind. Roger is 

“a pathetic little figure, always expecting, yet shrinking 
from what he knows must come, and at the same time 
battling with the self-consciousness natural in a highly 
sensitive child. It is a study remarkable alike for sincerity 
and the delicate realism of its art. 


LONE HOUSE FERRY. By IsabelSmith. 7s.6d. (Nash& 


Grayson.) 


Lone House Ferry ’”’ has accomplished what we were 
led to expect from reading Mrs. Smith’s previous novels, 
‘‘ Nevertheless’’ and ‘‘A Marriage in Ceylon.’’ The 
pathetic, isolated figure of Unity Love, whose life is crucified 
to the task of looking after her imbecile girl cousins, and 
to whom love comes late and tragically, is the creation of 
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‘“‘ Her stories can hardly be praised too much... . 

They are miracles of sensitiveness, they glow with 

life, and Miss Bowen is very much to be con- 

gratulated on them.”—Saturday Review 

deserves a wide recognition.”” GERALD 

GOULD in the Observer 

‘Miss Bowen does a small but not a trifling thing 

to perfection, and any of the stories in this book 

will repay study.”’—The Glasgow Herald 

“‘ Of the book’s beguiling grace of style, its character- 

isation, satire, and wit, its atmospheric richness, it 
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the scene changing from the high seas to France and from 
a wilderness in Florida back to the Court of Catherine of 
Medici. 6/- 


A THOUSAND AND ONE NIGHTS 
OF OPERA F. H. MARTENS 


Deals with more than 1,500 operas and ballets and is the 
most complete work of its class. 10/6 


THE NURSERY MAID OF HEAVEN 


T. WOOD STEVENS 


This volume contains ¢ix varied one-act plays, all of them 
excellent reading, as well as being admirably suited for 
presentation by amateur players. 6/- 


34 BEDFORD STREET LONDON 
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a sincere and able pen. There are touches here and there 
in this story of primitive country-side folk, which have all 
the force and feeling of Hardy. Particularly strong is the 
scene depicting the death of old Gabriel, the shepherd. 
Death is a condition of affairs notoriously overdone in 
fiction, but Mrs. Smith has provided something here that 
has the sombre tone of death’s reality—a quiet slipping 
into eternity out of the rut of toil-worn circumstance. 
For this chapter alone, ‘“‘ Lone House Ferry ’”’ is worth 
reading, but it throbs throughout with life. Mrs. Smith 
has written an earnest and beautiful book. For that 
reason it is perhaps ungrateful to quibble over so slight a 
particular as the name of her heroine. ‘‘ Unity Love”’ 
does create an impression by itself that happily is quite 
absent from Mrs. Smith’s novel. There is nothing artificial 
or gushing in her style. 


GOMMON OF ANGELS. By Dorothy a Beckett Terrell. 
7s. 6d. (Duckworth.) 


Miss Terrell has taken for her theme a sequence of 
events not exactly novel. A young man throws over a 
really ‘‘ nice’’ girl between whom and himself there was 
a solid affection and marries a beautiful but heartless 
creature for whom he has conceived a fierce passion. 
Things go wrong and too late the hero discovers his mistake. 
Apart from this the story shows how Victorian ideals and 
upbringing do not ‘‘march’’ with those of the neo- 
Georgians. The story is well told, but Miss Terrell is 
unfortunate in her hero. Imagine an athletic husband 
coming home unexpectedly to lunch. He finds no sign 
of life in the house ; the studio door is locked and from 
within come the voices of his artist wife and some male. 
He is refused admittance, and slinks up to the drawing- 
room “‘ feeling rather sick.’’ ‘‘ His hands were clammy 
and his head ached.’”’ ‘ Presently he got up and went out.” 
Some time later, when his wife had definitely eloped with 
the other male, the hero finds peace from a visit to a 
monastery. But it is difficult to work up any enthusiasm 
over the spiritual metamorphosis of this invertebrate 
husband. Most readers will probably think that muscular 
Christianity was the particular religion called for. 


THE SECRET THAT WAS KEPT. By Elizabeth Robins. 
7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 


The plot is the least important feature in Mrs. Robins’s 
new story. June McLennan, the daughter of a New York 
financier and his invalid Southern wife, marries James 
Purdey, another financial magnate. June, with her great 
longing for motherhood, finds that her husband is giving 
“the best of his manhood ”’ to his cook, by whom he has 
a son. Owing to the blackmailing of this son, Purdey is 
eventually ruined and is obliged to flee to Paris. June 
goes south to stay with some relatives and meets Terence 
Byrne, the lover of her childhood. Thinking that Purdey 
is dead, June marries Terence. But Purdey and his son 
turn up, and there are violence and murder in the Southern 
woods before the curtain falls upon the happiness of June 
with her first child. There are some powerfully dramatic 
scenes in the novel, well contrasted with the idyllic romance 
of June and Terence ; and the descriptions of life in the 
Southern States, with their negro problem, are written 
with real distinction. 
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IN THE LONG RUN. By John Travers. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 


The lady who writes under this pseudonym knows her 
India. One of the charms of this modern novel is the 
intimate revelation of interior life, native and official ; the 
touches of local colour are deftly drawn. But it is not a 
case of an elaborate setting and a dim or dull central piece. 
The plot is the difficulty created by the clash of two strong 
personalities. One is Sir Anthony Nugent, Governor of 
the Punjab, a high-minded, strong official, and the other is 
his young second wife Gillian, an ex-M.P., an ardent 
socialist and enthusiast for freedom. She arrives in India 
with the generous, keen desire to advance self-government 
and free India from British control. The disasters into 
which she plunges herself and her husband by ill-considered 
fraternising with seditious natives, form the staple of the 
tale. But the strong solution is love. The relations 
between husband and wife are capitally described. The 
authoress contrives to round off the tale without awarding 
a victory to either. It is a true pleasure to read a modern 
story of Indian life which goes so far below the surface 
as ‘“‘In the Long Run’”’ does, and which displays such 
psychological insight. 


ROUND THE MULBERRY BUSH. By Holloway Horn. 
7s. 6d. (Holden.) 


In the early chapters of Mr. Horn’s novel, it is a saving 
grace that he possesses fluency of style and a ready wit, 
for in them we are introduced yet again to the old psycho- 
sexual advice as to what to do with Her, and how. When 
these futilities are exhausted the story moves with 
considerable verve to a dramatic conclusion. Dorothy 
McLellan, a young lady of large independent means and 
nothing to do with them, who is on holiday at Lyme Regis, 
meets accidentally with Michael Gratton, a young gentle- 
man from Java of primitive ideas and comprehensive 
sexual experience. Dorothy discovers in him the One Man 
who is Different, and without any particular reason, except 
that she liked the way his hair went up from his forehead, 
Dorothy falls desperately in love with him. She is aware 
of the fact that he has a mistress in Paris and a wife in 
Java but, undeterred by these incidental complexities, she 
follows him to the East Indies where, conscience-stricken 
by the discovery that at last he has met the One Woman 
who is Different, he has hidden his diminished head. It 
does not seem at all likely. Nicely brought up young 
ladies of large independent means, even in the neo-Georgian 
period, do not go quite so far as that ; so it argues much 
for the dexterity of Mr. Horn’s pen that he has drawn 
Dorothy McLellan with a truth that makes her almost 
human. 


The Bookman’s Table. 


A DICTIONARY OF MODERN ENGLISH USAGE, By 
H. W. Fowler. 7s. 6d. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 


This fat, cheap volume serves for delight, argument and 
utility. Mr. H. W. Fowler (now bereaved into writing 
without the collaboration of his brother) is a practised 
hand at this kind of thing. Indeed the volume may be 
shortly described as an alphabetical ‘‘ King’s English.’”’ 
Like that volume it enchants 
by its ingeniousness, and at the 
same time leaves us afraid ever 
to put pen to paper again. 
But we are not to be in- 
timidated, and by way of re- 
asserting ourselves we will dare 
to find fault with the terrible 
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“I attempted to rise but was not able to stir.” 
From “ Gulliver's Travels.” With 42 engravings on wood by David Jones (Golden Cockerel Press). 


Recently reviewed in THE Bookman. 


nor ‘‘ from ’’ does he notice the 
now inescapable “‘ dating as from 
the rst December.”’ He declares 
that ‘‘ malnutrition ”’ is a mere 
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OXFORD'S LAST WORD 


IN SECTIONAL BOOKCASES. 


The ” . 
CU, thoroughly dignified and in keeping with 
modern home furnishing characteristics. 


of the Famous and Original 


New Design. New Improved Construction 


Bakers NEW 


OXFORD 


“Oxford” Sectional Bookcases are 


The Catalogue of the new “Oxford” 
s OXFORD ” SECTION AL BOOKC ASES Sectional Bookcases contains 27 suggestions, 
reproduced from actual photographs, of 
various combinations of the sections, and 
likely to provide the necessary space for 
almost any collection of books. A few of 
the groups are illustrated here. ——— 


Sectional Bookeases Catalogu, just issued. | 


Messrs. William Baker & Co., Ltd., are now offering the latest 
models of the “ Oxford ” Sectional Bookcases which embody 
unique and absolutely new and improved features, and show a 
great advancement on the Sectional Bookcases hitherto offered TPRART NTN 


to the public. In these new and handsome models one book 
section, with its cornice and base, is a bookcase i In itself, but 
at any time further similar sections can be added if desired, so 
that later a bookcase of gnificent and imposing proportions 
can be completed. 

The new models on the improved principle of construction 
are more convenient owing to the greater usefulness of the 
sizes of the larger sections now being made, and the patent 
fittings allowing of shelf adjustment, a unique feature. Yet 
the-sectional principle is fully maintained, likewise the well- 
known advantages of this popular type of bookcase. Though 
the sections are now made larger, they are still easily handled 
and portable. 


WM. BAKER & CO., LTD. 


(Dept. 6), Library Specialists, OXFORD 


London Agents: DULAU & CO., LTD., Booksellers, 34-36 
Margaret Street, Cavendish Square, W.1 


| 
Full information, with illustrations of the | 
handsome new models, is given in the new 
WRITE FOR A COPY TO-DAY 
— 
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[B. D. & CO.) 


RELIEVES PREVENTS 
COLDS LU” 


E 


SUMMER COLDS 
A COLD in the summer time is intensely disagreeable, 


and the prevalence of dust renders a cure difficult— 
unless “ Vapex”” is used. “ Vapex”’ soothes, cleanses and 
protects the inflamed mucous membrane of nose and throat. 
Put a drop on your handkerchief and inhale from it 


occasionally. 
All Chemists, 2/- and 3/- 


Sole Makers: THOMAS KERFOOT @& CO., LTD., 
Bardsley Vale, Lancs. (V. 20) 


LITERARY 


AUTHORS AND COMPOSERS invited to forward Jeowata, 
Poems, Stories, Tales for Children, Plays, Films, Essay 

Lyrics, Music, Songs: ARTHUR H. STOCKWELL, Limited’ 
29, Ludgate Hill, London. No reading fees. Established 1898" 


£20 PRIZE for SHORT STORY 


Entry form free; award published in Daily Mail, 


MSS. of every description placed 


THE CAMBRIDGE LITERARY AGENCY 
8, Henrietta Street, London, W.C.2 (Est. 25 years) 


AUTHORS 


An old-established Publishing firm are prepared to consider 
really good Novels with view to immediate publication 
in book form. Work by known or unknown Authors will 
be read. Send MS. and stamps for return—Box B/1926, 
Brandis-Davis Agency Ltd., 231-232, Strand, W.C.2. 


Learn to Write; 
Earn while you Learn. 


Learn to write ARTICLES and STORIES. Earn while you learn. 
Make spare hours profitable. Write to-day for free booklet “ How to 
Succeed as a Writer.” 


REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 93), 13, Victoria St., S.W.1 


NOVELS, STORIES, etc. 


REVISED, TYPED AND SOLD 
Every aid for the Writer. Write or send MSS. for advice :— 
THE AUTHORS’ AID SERVICE (B) 203, Blenheim Street, 
HULL, East Yorks, 


AUTHORS’ MSS., etc., promptly and 
carefully typewritten. 1/- per 1,000 words. 

Highest testimonials._Miss BEAUMONT, 101, 

Melrose Avenue, Wimbledon Park, S.W.19. 


OUNG MAN, age 31, smart appearance, book- 
binder’s finisher by trade, seeKs position with 
good prospects in a London publishing house, not 
manufacturing dept. ; reason for change to better 
myself. I am willing, and out totry and get on. I 
have a Keen interest in booKs. London and provin- 
cial experience ; at present in the provinces.—Box 
No. 5768. 


W. & G. Foyle, Ltd., hold a large stock of 


Well-Bound Editions 
of Standard Authors 


What are your requirements ? 
FOYLES, 121-125, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 
Phone : Gerrard 3251 (2 lines). Grams : Foylibra, Westcent, London. 
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“‘anti-Saxonism ’’ for ‘‘ underfeeding,’’ regardless of its 
useful technical significance in the study of children’s 
ailments. A diet of gin, winkles and piccalilli administered 
to a three-year-old can hardly be called ‘‘ underfeeding,”’ 
but it produces a result properly called ‘‘ malnutrition.” 
He declares that “‘ barytone”’ is a better spelling than 
“ baritone,”’ although he knows perfectly well that no 
newspaper would admit that spelling into its musical 
criticism. In fact the correct ‘“‘ barytone’’ and the 
Italianate “‘ baritone’ are both useful, the latter indicat- 
ing a kind of singer and the former a Greek word having no 
accent on the last syllable. Mr. Fowler might have been 
weightier in condemnation of the curatical ‘‘ knowledge,” 
“prophecy ” and “such an one.’”’ They are all abomin- 
able and detestable, though unfortunately not unutterable, 
But we refrain from any further appearance of dissent. 
The book is simply enchanting to the lover of words well 
and truly used. 


THE VENTURE BOOK. By Elinor Mordaunt. 15s. (John 
Lane.) 


The papers describing her adventures in tropical seas 
and on tropicai islands which Mrs. Mordaunt has collected 
in ‘ The Venture Book,” and illustrated by some excellent 
drawings and photographs, would at any time make very 


Hoppe. Mrs. Elinor Mordaunt. 
interesting reading ; for their author is a novelist who has 
a rare appreciation of the picturesque alike in scenery and 
dramatis persone2 and a woman who seems to have a quite 
masculine sense of humour and contempt of discomfort. 
At the present moment, however, when in view of certain 
recent theatrical productions the question of the white 
man’s relation to the brown woman is very much to the 
fore, these records of life in Tahiti, Samoa, Tonga and the 
Fijis, will be found peculiarly instructive and entertaining. 
Inasmuch as the author prosecuted her inquiries often 
under the most discouraging conditions, making her 
passage in verminous cargo boats and unseaworthy sailing 
ships, sleeping in native huts and filthy so-called hotels, 
and sometimes exposed to the full fury of that tropical 
‘rain ’’ which Mr. Somerset Maugham has so graphically 
described, she may fairly be accepted as a trustworthy 


traveller when she pays full tribute of praise to the essential 
kindness and charming manners of her dusky hosts, many 
of them, be it remembered, cannibals but one generation 
removed. Admirers, indeed, of Louis Becke and of Robert 
Louis Steverson will find Mrs. Mordaunt’s South Sea 
sketches very much to their taste. 


THE INDIA OFFICE. By Sir Malcolm C. C. Seton, K.C.B. 
7s. 6d. (Putnams.) 


Every citizen of this country ought to know something 
of the way in which England’s great Empire is governed ; 
and the Indian section of that Empire is one of the most 
interesting. In this book Sir Malcolm Seton, who has been 
Deputy Under-Secretary of State in the India Office since 
1924, collects and arranges a vast amount of information 
about the method of government in all its branches— 
finance, politics, medicine, law-making and administering ; 
and as he has for twenty-seven years lived in close touch 
with the affairs of India, he speaks with as authentic an 
authority as any man could have. He traces the rise of 
this part of our Empire from the days of the East India 
Company and through the creation of the Council of India 
in 1858, explaining why at times, owing to the necessity 
for consultation between the India Office and the Govern- 
ment of India (which in turn may have to communicate 
with its Provincial Governments), the procedure has 
appeared to be “‘ slow.’’ His theme is immense; but his 
knowledge, and his ability to impart that knowledge, are 
equal to it. The book forms one of the invaluable ‘‘ White- 
hall Series’’ edited by Sir James Marchant, K.B.E., 


' LL.D., and is a very necessary addition to it. 


THE ORIGINAL ORDER OF SHAKESPEARE’S 
SONNETS. By Sir Denis Bray. 5s. (Methuen.) 


As we read Shakespeare’s Sonnets most of us must 
feel that the order, for which of course the poet is in no 
way responsible, is in many cases obviously wrong. But 
while Gerald Massey and Samuel Butler have made valuable 
suggestions for a rearrangement, and Professor Dowden 
has defended the traditional grouping, the question of 
what was the original sequence has up to the present 
time remained unsolved, or at least extremely perplexed. 
Now comes along a bold investigator in the person of 
Sir Denis Bray, who appears to have got hold of the clue 
to the mystery. Discarding interpretation by esthetic 
criticism, he relies on a mechanical device in the Sonnets 
themselves, according to which any two are linked together 
by the same rhyme-sounds or rhyme-words. Possessed 
of this discovery—and it is a discovery, the rhyme associa- 
tion is undoubted—he rearranged the sonnets, beginning 
with XX, ‘“‘A woman’s face with Nature’s own hand 
painted,’’ in an order which, by breaking up the group at 
the beginning, the invitation to marriage, certainly makes 
for greater coherence and impetus in the series. But if 
Sir Denis has restored to us the true order of the sonnets 
he has only restored it at the cost of raising the fresh 
question of why so great a poet as Shakespeare, pro- 
fessedly telling the story of his own unhappy love, should 
have resorted to such an unworldly trick as connecting 
the different passages of it by mere rhyme sounds. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE WORKS OF H.G. WELLS: 
1833-1925. By Geoffrey H. Wells. 25s. (Routledge.) 


No doubt the books of Mr. H. G. Wells, like those of 
other distinguished contemporary writers, have their col- 
lectors, and to such this exhaustive piece of work by a 
namesake, with its careful collations and instructive notes, 
will prove very useful. But the art of bibliography as 
practised nowadays, of which Mr. Geoffrey H. Wells is an 
admirable exponent, is calculated to appeal to many 
besides collectors. Such a volume as this (which by the 
way is handsomely produced in a limited edition) is an 
adjunct to biography. From its very first page, for 
instance, transpires a fact which will be new to many of 
the novelist’s admirers. His earliest book was not the 
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““ Select Conversations with an Uncle,’ which incidentally 
was only published one day before ‘‘ The Time Machine,” 
but a “ Textbook of Biology,’’ which was followed in the 
same year (1893) by ‘‘ Honours Physiography,”’ a collabora- 
tion. With regard to ‘‘ The Time Machine,” one learns 
from an interesting note that an earlier rendering of its 
idea appeared, under the excellent title of ‘‘ The Chronic 
Argonauts,” in a college magazine of which Mr. Wells, its 
founder and editor, subsequently bought up and destroyed 
all remaining copies containing his own work. Therefore 
the early issues of the magazine of the Normal School of 
Science at South Kensington are items for which the 
collector should keep his eye open, as presumably are some 
of the little-known pamphlets which Mr. Geoffrey H. Wells 
records. 


MAINLY PLAYERS: BENSONIAN MEMORIES. By 
Lady Benson. 21s. (Thornton Butterworth.) 

Lady Benson’s volume is, we should think, the most 
entertaining collection of theatrical memoirs that has 
been published since Michael Kelly (or Theodore Hook) 
gave the public his “‘ Recollections’ of Sheridan’s reign 
at Drury Lane. F. R. B.’s wife really takes us behind the 
scenes; so that we get to know and to take a genuine 
interest in the (mainly) distinguished actors and actresses 
who from time to time have composed the Benson 
Shakespearean Company. The triumph of portraiture in 
the book is of course Sir Frank Benson himself, with his 
amazing otherworldliness, his quaint bundle of eccen- 
tricities, his steady and undeviating purpose and his 
unconquerable lack of what is supposed to be the real 
business instinct. Him Lady Benson sets before us with 
a mingled detachment and loyalty that makes us like and 
admire F. R. B. alike as man and artist. Next in value 
comes the sketch of Geneviéve Ward, which depicts not so 
much the great tragic actress as the soured, indomitable and 
bitter-tongued old lady who could provoke even Ellen 
Terry to call her ‘a cat.”” Janet Achurch was another 
colleague to whom Lady Benson seems not to have been 
particularly drawn. Nor does she appear to have found 
Laurence Irving very congenial. But she liked the 
brilliant, ill-fated Stephen Phillips and tells some good 
stories of him. It is rare indeed to find in a book of stage 
reminiscences the honesty, sincerity and fair-mindedness 
which stamp every chapter of these Bensonian Memories. 


HOW TO WRITE SHORT STORIES, WITH SAMPLES. 
By Ring W. Lardner. 7s. 6d. (Chatto & Windus.)— 
GULLIBLE’S TRAVELS. By Ring W. Lardner. 
7s. 6d. (Chatto & Windus.) 

“* American humour,” an observer has remarked, “ illus- 
trates one characteristic of this bustling modern time: 
it is suggestive rather than exhaustive, and never can be 
anticipated.’’ Old-fashioned humour developed by easy 
stages towards its termination. Its process was both 
exhausting and exhaustive. It squeezed the orange dry. 
The American, living on a diet of nerves and iced water, 
is a whale for shock tactics. He likes a tale with punch. 
For that reason O. Henry is the outstanding example of 
American psychology in the short story, and “‘ Babbitt” 
a kind of Middle West “‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.’’ One resents 
for some Freudian reason the prevailing custom by which 
American authors are introduced by the pompous patronage 
of English colleagues. If one can—such is deplorable 
human nature—one will diminish the orchestral fanfare. 
Mr. Ring W. Lardner is well able to uphold his own 
standard as a humorist without the statement, which is a 
gross travesty, that “‘ Champion ’”’ is “‘ one of the best short 
stories ever written by an American.’”’ Had the publishers 
said ‘‘ Gullible’s Travels ’”’ was in its way another “‘ Diary 
of a Nobody,” they would have given high and reasonable 
praise. Mr. Ring W. Lardner is worthy of a recognised 
place on the shelves of all English admirers of American 
humour. He has not the wonderful technique of O. Henry, 
but there is in his work a warmth and good nature none 
the less welcome. There is also that phenomenal grasp of 
current slang which gives to so much of American literature 
its tang and virility. 


PERFECTOS 


VIRGINIA CIGARETTES 


Distinguished by a 
superb delicacy, the 
result of a matchless 
blend of the 
finest Virginia 
Tobacco 
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SHALL 
ARISE 


The New Novel by 


HARWOOD STEELE 


Author of “ Spirit of Iron” 


7/6 net 


Here is a noble and inspiring novel. A man’s book, 
a sane and truthful book, a vehement and veracious 
book, a book with an irresistible appeal for every man 
who went to the war, and every man who came back 
from the war—and for every woman whose heart 
followed where her feet could not, for every healthy and 
spirited girl who loves a man and helps him to arise. 
Be sure to read this GREAT new after- 
the- war novel by the author of 


SPIRIT OF IRON 
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Music. 


CHOPIN.* 


Chopin offers.strong temptations to the critic who is 
also a pianist. He asks to be written about. There is so 
much to say. He is so individual. He does what he sets 
out to do with such triumphant effect. He achieves so 
many new things, does so many old things better than 
they had ever been done before. Also, as one of the 
least versatile of geniuses, he is compact to handle. His 
songs are of no great interest—a curious fact in the case 
of so essentially lyrical a composer—and his orchestral 
work of even less; for Chopin, in spite of his unexcelled 
sense of pianistic tone colour, shows so little sense of 
orchestral colour that the 
orchestration of his concertos 
provides the merest mono- 
chrome background to the 
solo instrument. 

Mr. Wakeling Dry is there- 
fore right in devoting nine- 
tenths of his space to Chopin’s 
writing for pianoforte solo. 
His classification is probably 
as satisfying as is possible 
in so brief a book. After 
dealing in very brief chapters 
with editions, early work, the 
sonatas, and compositions 
involving orchestra, he allows 
himself greater space to deal 
with the more popular and 
representative things, group- 
ing them according not to 
date or style, but to title and 
form. 

Within these chapters he 
adopts the not very satis- 
factory form of the list. 
Chopin’s piano work will not 
be really adequately treated 
until some acute critic, for- 
saking the safe dullness of 
enumeration or chronology, 
launches into a comparative 
study, showing with copious 
quotation the development of 


of his manual technique, his 

innovations, his improvements upon contemporary pro- 
cedure, and, above all, the gradual subtilising of his 
harmony. Such a study, however technical, would 
be of extreme interest. Mr. Dry cannot be blamed for 
not producing it, since he has not set out to do so, nor 
for not making the attempt, since the work would need 
much more space than is available in this series—‘‘ The 
Music of the Masters.” 

As it stands, his book will be of interest to students. 
They may, however, be annoyed by precisely the quality 
which makes it more interesting than analytical lists are 
wont to be to the lay reader: its discursiveness. Mr. Dry 
is not strict with himself. He writes straight on in a style 
which is not merely unbuttoned but shows at times a too 
easy toleration of the buttons themselves. Sometimes 
they definitely fly off in sentences innocent of verb or 
continuity. More often they merely come undone with 
quaint weakness—the sort of thing that is thought good 
enough for nothing else but music—in such statements 
as ‘“‘ She (George Sand) helped the composer in some way, 
possibly as to his music, by keeping him up to his work ; 
but her influence is not very apparent in any of Chopin's 
compositions.’’ The fairly long aside of, which this is a 
part intrudes into a note on the A minor Etude (Op. 12, 2). 
Mr. Dry quotes a phrase from George Sand’s memoirs to 
the effect that this piece was composed when Chopin was 

* “ Chopin.”” By Wakeling Dry. 3s. 6d. (John Lane.) 


Francois Fredéric Chopin. 
his power of self-expression From * Chopin,” by Wakeling Dry (John Lane). 


alone in the house listening to the rain beating on the 
window-panes. What more natural then, since her name 
has cropped up, than for Mr. Dry to abandon the Etude 
while he gives a short history of the memoirist, her 
marriage to M. Dudevant and her novels, before 
bustling back to number 3 in E major? Such excur- 
sions into bypaths abound, and are of course structurally 
bad; but, since they are often entertaining, they have 
their advantages. And when Mr. Dry returns to the 
next item on his momentarily abandoned list he usually 
has something pertinent to say about it. 

He concludes with 
chapters on Chopin as a 
teacher, on interpretation, 
and of opinions of his work 
by a number of modern 
pianists. A curiously ill-con- 
structed book, but not with- 
out both instruction and 
entertainment. There is no 


index. Ropnry BENNETT. 


CASTLES IN THE AIR. By 
Viola Tree. 18s. (Hogarth 
Press.) 

By way of letters, short 
extracts from her diary and 
from memory, but mostly by 
way of letters and mostly 
also written to Alan Parsons, 
to whom she generally wrote 
three or four times a day, Sir 

Herbert Tree’s daughter tells 

the story of her singing days. 

From the world of her student 

life in Milan, these letters are 

a record of Viola Tree’s own 

emotions, her hopes and fears 

—chiefly fears—for her voice. 
The young actress who in 1909 
left a successful career on the 
stage to be a singer, naturally 
had many influential friends, 
and opportunities and 
chances were certainly not 
lacking. Friends were working on her behalf, and at 
home and abroad she had auditions from famous 
musicians, Tosti and Strauss among them. But success 
was not to be, and shortly after Miss Tree’s marriage to 

Alan Parsons there happened the final tragedy to her voice 

that the most famous throat specialists of the day could 

not avert. The author’s letters give a faithful picture of 
what lies behind the scenes in the student life of the great 
operatic stars. There are eight excellent illustrations. 


MOZART: THE MAN AND THE ARTIST REVEALED 
IN HIS OWN WORDS.—-BEETHOVEN: THE MAN 
AND THE ARTIST REVEALED IN HIS OWN 
WORDS. Compiled and Annotated by Friedrick Kerst. 
5s. each. (Geoffrey Bles.) 

These two charming volumes embody an excellent idea. 
Actual sayings of the two great artists have been chosen 
from their letters, diaries, conversations, etc., arranged in 
substantial groups with appropriate headings, and pre- 
sented with brief but useful notes by the editor. Although 
the volumes are not long they are extraordinarily illuminat- 
ing, and tell us more of the subjects than many lengthier 
compilations. Beethoven emerges as the Beethoven we 
know. Mozart presents himself as a stronger, weightier 
person than we are apt to conceive. We commend these 
delightful books to all who like music. 
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The Drama. 


OLD, NEW AND SHAM-ANTIQUE. 


By GRAHAM SUTTON. 


I have insisted in these columns (I hope not ad nauseam) 
on some remarkable similarities between Irish and Russian 
comedy, due no doubt to similarities of Irish and Russian 
temperament and environment. In farce too the parallel 
would seem to hold good—at least if The Government 
Inspector * is representative. This farce by Gogol, with 
its hoax-theme and universally embarrassed knavery, will 
recall to old Abbey playgoers some outrageous fun, half 
farce, half satire, which was poked at Irish social life in 
such plays as Hyacinth Halvey, The Building Fund, The 
Eloquent Dempsey, and others of the period. But these 
go back twenty years in the annals of the Abbey Theatre ; 
and Gogol died in 1852; maybe such farce tends to fall 
flat nowadays; the Abbey has almost ceased to create the 
type; and M. Komisarjevsky, redressing Gogol for Mr. 
Ridgeway’s audiences, has taken care to flavour the old 
dish with a sauce of modernity. He has a permanent 
background—what the stage-carpenters call a ‘‘ standing 
set ’’; only this looks as if it were falling down—a pro- 
vincial landscape, painted in the utmost rigour of the 
modern-primitive style; inset, a revolving stage which 
shows the inside and outside of a house alternatively with- 
out need of intervals ; and some mannered grotesquerie of 
acting which adds much to the fun of the thing. The whole 
lacks consistency ; for the richly comic performance. of 
Alfred Clark as the Mayor is entirely modern and realistic, 
and contrasts rather than blends with the mannered acting 
of the rest; yet one would certainly not wish a jot of 
Mr. Clark’s performance altered, and it is probable that 
M. Komisarjevsky has done the utmost that can nowadays 
be done for the play. Claude Rains, in the opposite 
extreme of style, gives yet another of those faultless 
performances which any sort of costume-play seems always 
able to evoke from him. 

By contrast, a typical modern Abbey play is The Plough 
and the Stars, at the New Theatre. A difficult play to criticise, 
with Juno fresh in one’s mind. The last half of it is no 
less moving than Juno: Act III especially, where Mr. 
O'Casey has hit on the thoroughly dramatic device of giving 
us Easter Week through the eyes of non-combatants— 
mainly of the talkers, looters, opportunists, frothy braggarts 
and retailers of second-hand deeds and doctrines, who in 
all ages form the tag-rag and bobtail of idealism. The 
idealism itself is cleverly left to our imagination, being 
suggested merely by its reactions on the various folk of 
the play—on the girl-wife, widowed by the death of a 
patriot ; on old Peter Flynn, disgruntled and “ t’warted ” 
at every turn because his own brand of patriotism is out 
of date; on the Young Covey, who has his separate 
panacea for all social ills ; on the old fruit-woman, as bitter 
as she is helpless in her partisanship; on the two English 
soldiers, doing their job with a soldier's self-protective 
indifference, to whom the dead child is but one more 
“ stiff ’’ among many, and who are glad above all things 
of a swig of tea; not to mention the tag-rag and bobtail 
aforesaid, who see the Rebellion mainly in terms of self- 
interest. Mr. O’Casey’s virtue is that he has created each 
of these folk separately, with their separate aims, and by 
confining them to a backwater of the Rebellion has given 
them space to express themselves. His fault is that he 
takes too long to reach Act III. In the public-house the 
play marks time; for not only does the Rosie-motif quite 
fail to knit itself into the main subject, but even as local 
colour it is far less convincingly Dublin than the rest. 
Miss Drago wrings all there is to be wrung from Rosie’s 
part. The effectiveness of Miss O'Neill and Miss Allgood 
rises with that of the play, though I thought the latter 
sometimes over-acted in the first half of the evening. 


* Gaiety Theatre. 
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PRICE 


By adopting more improved methods 
we have made large readjustments 
in prices. Thus the finest and 
most easily operated library equip- 
ment costs less than the clumsy 
American-style bookcases. 


Examine one of these handsome 
stacks, and you will find that every 
part is assembled with extreme 
precision. All joints are firm. No 
space is wasted, and the piece 
stands staunchly on every floor. 
The doors open smoothly, and your 
books are kept quite free from dust, 
dampness and disorder. 


Minty Bookcases can now be 
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JACKS’ 


striking and human book 


THE HEROES 
OF SMOKEOVER 


7/6 net 
“Professor L. P. Jacks, in what may be called his 
lighter vein, is a sheer delight.’”’—Punch 


Edition of 
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THE LEGENDS 
OF SMOKEOVER 


6 net 


“A brilliant book ... ‘The Legends of Smokeover’ 
contains the most daring of all Dr. Jacks’ inventions. 
. . The book is a masterpiece of essentially English 

good humour, magnanimity, and keen thinking.”— 
Horace THOROUGHGOOD in the Star 
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Miss O’ Regan is as good as her part allows—perhaps better, 
for Mr. O’Casey does not write for his young girls such parts 
as for his old corner-boys and harridans. Messrs. Sinclair, 
Morgan and O’Rourke are at the top of their form. But 
Act II should be cut. 

Autumn Fire is yet another “‘ Q” production which has 
moved on to the West End; and while on the subject of 
play-making, I would point out to readers with dramatic 
ambition the sure skill with which Mr. T. C. Murray, in one 
of the best terse openings I remember, introduces his 
theme. Mr. Murray, a Dublin schoolmaster and journalist, 
has been hailed by some reviewers as though he were 
a promising beginner; but before the war, at least two 
sensitive and moving plays of his were done by the Abbey 
company—Maurice Harte and Birthright. Autumn Fire 
is more in the old Abbey tradition than Mr. O’Casey’s plays, 
being concerned with agricultural life and the sudden 
flare-up of passions against a quiet rural background. 
Its theme is the tragi-comedy (very sincerely and beauti- 
fully handled here) of age that is older than it feels. I don’t 
know if Mr. Murray has been reading Desire Under the 
Elms ; he owes nothing to it if he has, though his theme is 
similar ; his people are simpler and less hectic, nearer to 
normal life, and certainly far more likeable than the brutal 
and scarce articulate characters of Eugene O'Neill. They 
are well cast and well played, though some of the dialects 
are not above suspicion. (I will observe here, without 
special reference to the play in hand, that one of the signs 
of Mr. Arthur Sinclair’s ascendancy is a habit, prevalent 
among players of Irish parts, of cultivating Sinclairisms 
of voice and manner rather than the bona fide accent 
in which Mr. Sinclair himself delivers them: a habit 
delicately burlesqued in R.S.V.P.—this by the way.) Mr. 
Godfrey Tearle is convincing as the man who is older than 
he feels, and for once we are given stage-brothers (Mr. 
Tearle and Mr. Fred Groves) who in both looks and 
personality seem to be actually related. As Ellen Keegan 
I fancy Miss Una ‘O'Connor is giving the performance of a 
lifetime ; and for her alone, quite apart from the merits 
of a very fine play, the Little Theatre should be visited. 

And still acting. On a day so perfect that playgoing 
was almost a crime, I was drawn by reports of Miss Ruth 
Draper to one of her Garrick matinées, and found the house 
packed. One man in his time plays many parts—we have 
it on good authority—but this one lady plays them simul- 
taneously. Quite frankly I have never seen anything to 
approach this actress’s skill in creating, without costume, 
properties or make-up, not merely the character she repre- 
sents but a whole roomful besides. They throng round 
her, invisible, and you see them all. She will give you, so 
nicely graduated that even the stay-at-home Englishman 
can distinguish them instantly, the difference in style and 
speech between a Boston lady and her sister from Phila- 
delphia or the Middle West ; she will give you a German 
governess so ridiculous that “‘ the sense aches at her ’’— 
the risible sense—and so lifelike that you have not the 
heart to laugh; she is as much at home in Continental 
tongues as in English or American, and almost as intel- 
ligible (I never suspected myself of understanding a word 
of Spanish till she enlightened me). She is a miracle, no 
less. And if you, reader, neglect any chance hereafter to 
make her acquaintance, you will deserve . .. you will 
deserve to become the subject of one of her impersonations. 
And then Heaven help you ! 

As a rule I fall readily to the spell of a Mystery play, 
but I confess The Marvellous History of St. Bernard passed 
over me. Even Mr. Robert Harris (whose rich gift of 
melancholy would seem to mark him out for the part) 
failed to make Bernard either human or likeable. Miss 
Valerie Taylor and Mr. H. O. Nicholson redeemed such 
scenes as they appeared in, but the only whole-time 
character which was in the least convincing was that of the 
herald Menthon (how far this was due to the happy accident 
of Mr. James Dale’s playing him, I have no means of know- 
ing: a good deal, I suspect). The “ book’”’ is inept and 
clumsy, lacking style, and falling disastrously between the 
stools of medizevalism and modernity. The fact is, it 


takes either a very ingenuous or a very skilful writer to 
mix modern and medieval period-talk, without bathos and 
tushery ; and Sir Barry Jackson’s adaptation is not quite 
sufficiently ingenuous. 


ONE-ACT PLAYS OF TO-DAY. Selected by J. W. 
Marriott. 2 vols. 3s. 6d. each. (Harrap.) 


Here are collected twenty-three one-act plays, some 
famous, nearly all well known ; for the critic, little remains 
but to consider the selector’s choice—a thankless task, 
since it is probable that no such selection will ever quite 
satisfy anyone but the selector. Nor is Mr. Marriott’s 
foreword very illuminating. True he gives half a dozen 
reasons for his choice, but these all amount to pretty 
much the same thing—namely that the plays are modern : 
a condition imposed on him in any case. He makes 
astonishing omissions ; there is no ‘‘ Twelve Pound Look,’’ 
no Shaw, no Gertrude Jennings: no O’Neill nor Yeats. 
(‘In the Zone” and ‘“‘ Cathleen Ni Houlihan,” at any 
rate, are a hundred per cent. better than some of the 
plays he includes.) It may be that permission to reprint 
these was unobtainable ; in which case the selector and 
publisher should in common fairness to the authors con- 
cerned have told us so. Again there are three or four 
instances at least, in the two volumes, where the reasons 
of Mr. Marriott’s choice are inscrutable (public comparisons 
are odious, but I will undertake to furnish Mr. Marriott 
with a list of two dozen plays which seem to me, rightly 
or wrongly, infinitely preferable to the three or four to 


‘which I refer.) On the other hand, as has already been 


implied, such selection is largely a matter of individual 
taste—or prejudice. And if this critic or that objects to 
some of Mr. Marriott’s plays, such prejudice does not alter 
the fact that they are mostly worth reading, and that the 
volumes are worth buying for the sake of the handful 
alone, at which no critic will cavil (they include “ Riders 
to the Sea,” ‘‘A Night at an Inn,” ‘‘ The Little Man,” 
and “‘X = 0’). Norcan Mr. Marriott’s argument be gain- 
said, that for the use of schools and young societies the 
good one-act play is the best possible introduction to 
dramatic studies. There is an opening for collections like 
this; and, prejudice apart, I hope the publishers will 
find it worth their while to continue the series. 


G. S. 


SEA PLAYS. Edited by Colin Campbell Clements. 7s. 6d. 
(Holden.) 


It is fortunate that at a time when, for economical 
reasons, the one-act play has been banished from the com- 
mercial stage, publishers should be public-spirited enough 
to issue volumes of them. Here we have ten plays, all by 
American authors apparently, and all having some connec- 
tion with the sea. Most of them have been tested at ona 
or another of those little theatres which are so plentiful in 
America, and most of them display sound craftsmanship. 
In too many instances one feels that but for Lord Dunsany, 
the Irish playwrights and Professor G. P. Baker of Harvard 
University, the plays would never have been written. 
They are ’prentice work, and the hand of the master is too 
evident. The best known name represented is Susan 
Glaspell, whose play, ‘‘ The Outside,” is apparently the 
first shaping of the idea which became the theme of her 
full-length play, ‘‘ The Verge.’’ In this play, as in some 
others showing the Glaspell influence, a sense of humour 
would have been a saving grace. Over-seriousness, a 
tendency to imitate, vague symbolism—all youthful weak- 
nesses which may be outgrown—characterise most of the 
plays; but many of them are excellent material upon 
which amateurs might try their strength. The publishers 
are to be congratulated upon a tastefully produced volume. 
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THE FIRST BIG NOVELS 
OF THE SEASON 


TO BE PUBLISHED THIS MONTH 


IAN HAY’S New Novel 


(Author of “ A Knight on Wheels,” “‘ The Lucky Number,” etc.) 


HALF 


Colonel Leslie Miles, naturally bashful and none too surely recovered from shell-shock, 
accepts the hospitality of Sir James Rumborough, his lawyer, and finds himself, much 
against his will, included in a yachting party of dull, cranky, and otherwise uncompanion- 
able people, for a cruise in the Mediterranean. During the cruise, in which the sites of 
ancient cities are visited, he finds himself reconstructing the old barbaric scenes as if he 
were himself a living part of them. It is all very embarrassing for Leslie, but it is when he 
gets in touch with Dido Queen of Carthage, who for the occasion assumes the body of the 
youthful widow, Mrs. Hatton, with whom he is in love, that his real troubles begin. 


Other books by IAN HAY: PAID WITH THANKS, THE LUCKY NUMBER, 


THE WILLING HORSE, A KNIGHT ON WHEELS, THE SHALLOW END, 
THE LIGHTER SIDE OF SCHOOL LIFE. 


CECIL ROBERTS’ New Novel 


(Author of ‘ Scissors,” ‘* Sails of Sunset,” ‘“‘ The Love Rack,” etc. ) 


LITTLE MRS. 
MANINGTON 


Disaster was prophesied for the marriage of Richard Manington, a young English politician, 
with an American heiress, But Manington knew deep in his heart that he had not 
married for money, as Helen knew she had not married for position. Yet both these 
adjuncts of their love-match are there. The situation is subjected to Mr. Roberts’ searching 
powers of analysis ; the scenes have all his wi izardry of description ; while the dominating 
note is the sympathetic treatment of the actions and motives of enchanting Mrs. Manington. 


(See also page 2 of Cover) 
HODDER AND STOUGHTON LTD., PUBLISHERS, LONDON 
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SOME SPLENDID NEW 
NOVELS f#UST PUBLISHED 


q THE EMIGRANTS. sy JoHAN BojER. 


Another novel of genius by the author of ‘‘ The Great Hunger.” ‘ Graciously, 
humorously and shrewdly done, and extraordinarily human. Johan Bojer is a poet 
and a great story-teller.”—Morning Post 7/6 net 


THE GOLDEN BEAST. PHILLIPS 


OPPENHEIM. | The new novel by the incomparable “ prince of story-tellers.’’ 


q YELLOW CORN. By UPTON GRAY. 


THE DARK CURTAIN. 
BUCKROSE. Full of the Buckrose — of youth and love. ste: net 

q THE HOUSE. By RICHMAL CROMPTON. 
A powerful and convincing anal told with all Miss Crompton’s vivacity. 7/6 net 

q THE HIGH FORFEIT. By BASIL KING. 
The great-hearted romance of an impulsive girl. 7 /6 net 


A Discovery. ‘All the strength of the English country-side is in this admirable first 
novel.” —G. K.’s Weekly 6 net 


C ALL THINGS NEW. By GERALD POWELL 


A remarkable novel, intended for those who have a fancy to see “ past, present and 
future—one in time and place.” 7/6 net 


THE PASSIONLESS QUEST. 


CHARLES CANNELL. An engrossing and dramatic white man’s story 


of West Africa. Aidan 6 net 
HIDDEN HANDS. By WILLIAM LE QUEUX. 
A master of mystery in a new story of love and diplomacy. hd 6 net 


HODDER & STOUGHTON LTD., Publishers, LONDON, E.C.4 
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